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| WATCH the reviews of » Aah Mie, 
OMMUNITIES 


‘*.,. An intelligent use of this textbook is certain to aid 

in breaking down subject-matter barriers and should 

enable the teacher to bring to his civics classes an en- 

richment program which it would be impossible for him 

to do when using the traditional type of book... .” 

’ Robert W. Weaver, Supt. of Schools, Goshen, Ind., in the 
October 1946 issue of The School Review. 


KRUG-QUILLEN 
: ‘*.. . Youngsters will read it for fun. Included, too, are a 

| number of selections from the richest sources of American 

literature: Mark Twain, B.L.T., O. Henry, Carl Sand- 

burg, Edgar Lee Masters, and Sinclair Lewis . . . docu- Write for 32-page 
mentary films and radio programs. . . .”’ Julian C. Aldrich, prospectus 

Prof. of Education, New York University, in the September 

1946 issue of Safety Education. 
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whereby we can 
arouse genuine 
interest in the 
legitimate drama 
and familiarize 
our boys and 
girls with modern 
dramatic,theatri- 
cal and radio art. 


Send $1.00 for 4 assorted class-sets of ONE-ACT PLAYS for TODAY 
By GRIFFITH and MERSAND 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS contains the best in melodrama, farce, comedy 


fantasy, monodrama, poetic drama, ethical 


problem play and radio drama by leading con- 

BRO A D Ss /, ‘D E A% temporaries such as Percival Wilde, Harold 
Brighouse, Paul Green and Archibald MacLeish. 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Included are biographical and critical introduc- 


tions, lists of additional plays and a section on the 


THE FLEXIBLE TEACHING TOOL teaching of dramatics with exercises and sug- 


gestions for appreciation and instruction. 


DEMOCRATIC 
VISTAS 


Single-page readings on inter- 
cultural themes, by well-known 
writers. May be used as read- 
ing tests and for discussion 
lessons. 


Write for an approval copy to the 
EDUCATIONAL BROADSIDES CO. GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
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The Teacher Gives Her Reasons 
for Choosing 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE-HAMILTON-GEYER | 
For Grades 7-12 


Reason 2—Grammar and Usage Made Interesting 


“The unusually pointed and amusing cartoons ac- 

complish this... also the everyday-life subject 

matter of the many exercises and the skillful mo- 
tivation. Add to this the diagnostic and mastery tests which consistently check 
progress and you have a program which gets results. And the pupils like it— 
almost as much as they like the discussions and the theme-writing which 
ENJOYING ENGLISH presents so much more enticingly than other English 
texts.” 


Find Out for Yourself 
Why More and More Schools Are Turning to ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Published by 
72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, NLY. 


We bste rs A vital textbook, this genuine Merriam- 
Webster dictionary has more than 

57,000 entries, selected on the basis of 

their occurrence in literature read by the : 

tu en ts advanced student. Distinctions in word 
meanings are made clear by the use of a 

wide range of synonyms; and the defini- 


Li tions—prepared specifically for this dic- 
IC ionary tionary—are outstanding for the sim- 
plicity of their wording. They have been ; 
graded to the student’s level. Words are 
used in context to supplement defini- 
tions. The New Words Section lists 
A Genuine terms that have come into use recently. 
Etymologies are given for words with 
traceable histories. 


1945 Edition 
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American Book Company 
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PRACTICE IN 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH will help solve the problem of 
teaching the fundamentals of English. PART I is concerned 
with the common errors of usage; PART II, with sentence 
sense and sentence punctuation; PART III, with the con- 
ventions of punctuation and capitalization; PART IV, with 
effective sentence structure. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: (1) more practice exercises 
than other workbooks; (2) a definite, step-by-step teaching 
plan; (3) objective—convenient to use; (4) a complete pro- 
gram of diagnostic, review, and achievement tests. 


publication of 


ENGLISH 


A workbook in fundamentals 


by ELWOOD L. PRESTWOOD 
Slatington High School, Slatington, Pa. 


Edited by BertHa Hanpbian, University of 
Colorado, formerly Head of the English De- 
partment, University of Minnesota High School 
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Unusual new anthologies with a wealth of 
imaginative and realistic literature—some 
classic, more modern and fresh. Specially 
selected and tested to make sure its appeal 
to young teen-agers. 


LITERATURE 


Here’s engaging content that not only in- 
spires a love of good books but brings real 
help to young teen-agers in their adjustment 
to life. 

During the elaborate research back of Best- 
liked Literature thousands of students reacted 
to 20,000 possible literary selections—told 
what impressed them most; whether they 
liked or disliked the characters. Those selec- 
tions which ranked highest in interest, read- 
ability, and character training make up the 
units of Best-liked Literature. This is only 
one of many attractive features of these dis- 
tinctive books. Write for full information. 
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THEN 
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by letting students choose their own subjects and titles for outside reading, 
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Original price restored! 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


of which American students have used a million copies, 
must again sell for $.04 each. Printing costs have risen 
85% since I cut the price to three cents. But is $.04 a 
high price for combined file folder and convenient, 
revealing record of a pupil's individual reading? 


Another big printing recently received. Order yours 
now. Please remember, the price is $.04. 


You should see 


for yourself how well your pupils judge the probability 
of stories. You can, by using the 


Plot-Completion Test 
DEVISED BY SARAH I. ROODY 


Incidentally it will reveal much about their under- 
standing of themselves and of other people. 


25 or more, $.06 each Sample with Manual, §.15 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Teaching English Usage . 
By ROBERT C. POOLEY 


This compact textbook for college courses in the teaching of English 
and speech draws together all the information available on the back- 
ground and method of effectively teaching correctness in English usage, 
defending the position throughout that correct English is determined 
by practice rather than by rule and therefore requires a relative rather 
than an absolute standard of usage. Part I presents the point of view 
of the modern linguist toward the functions of language and the stand- 
ards of usage. Part II describes in detail 100 or more specific items of 
usage which are in dispute, determining the present status of each. 
Part III is a brief teaching manual giving practical and detailed in- 
struction in teaching English usage on the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school levels. 12mo, 265 pages. 


The 4th Edition of 
Journalistic Writing 


By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


This revision of a pioneer high-school textbook and handbook in 
journalism brings the text into line with present-day practices and 
facilities. More emphasis is placed on modern newspaper make-up, 
photography, the less expensive methods of printing school papers, and 
the problems of the school yearbook. There are numerous new illustra- 
tions, including reproductions of 29 prize-winning high-school and col- 
lege newspapers in 1945, and a completely new bibliography. Part I of 
the book is a class textbook which covers every phase of writing and 
editing school papers, beginning with standard problems of composi- 
tion, and gradually delving into journalistic techniques. Part II is a 
compact, practical handbook which takes up in logical order all the 
technical problems of publishing school newspapers, magazines, and 
yearbooks. 12mo, 464 pages. 
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American Literature and the Democratic Tradition 


HOWARD FAST' 


I; SEEMS to me that in our approach to 
many problems today we fail to survey 
the picture as a whole. It is that sort of 
piecemeal thinking that sees American 
literature apart from the whole long and 
unique struggle for democracy here. That 
sort of thinking leads a critic to group— 
as many have—a book like Moby Dick 
with War and Peace, or with The Red and 
the Black of Stendahl, as if a novel came 
into being through some sort of virgin 
birth and, by virtue of its classification, 
bears relationship to other novels, wheth- 
er of a different culture or a different con- 
tinent, but bears little or unimportant re- 
lationship to the society and the people 
of which it tells. Such critics speak of 
the tradition of the novel or the poem 
apart from the tradition of the people 
themselves; and, inhabiting a bookish 
world, taking pride in the very term 
“bookish”—a precious and medieval 
term, indeed—they see books making 
other books, a veritable deutero-exist- 
ence, wherein there is evolution from one 
printed page to another rather than 
through the people and the struggles of 
the people to a literature. 


t Author of The Frontier, Freedom Road, Citizen 
Tom Paine, etc. 
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I would see it another way; I would 
see American literature coming out of 
the American struggle. Of course, there 
are European influences, and at certain 
points these influences were completely 
dominant, but the central factor of 
American literature is America. And 
thereby all of the many trends, influ- 
ences, moods, emotions, struggles, and 
triumphs that cut through the history of 
our land also cut through the literature 
of our land. 

By no means is this a country of un- 
adulterated or pure democracy—and 
anyone who lives by such illusions need 
not go back to our history but need only 
look around at the national scene today. 
It is no land of full democracy that 
breeds the murderous lynching and race 
hatred of the South, the chauvinism of 
the North, the fascism and call to terror 
of American Action, the frenetic anti- 
labor crusades, the flouting of the peo- 
ple’s will and needs in pricing and hous- 
ing—these and a hundred more things. 

American democracy is not a thing 
achieved but rather a thing in motion, a 
condition resulting from the many-sided 
dialectics of our society. Very early in 
our history, one of our leaders said that 
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constant vigilance is the price of free- 
dom. That would not have been the 
case, then or now, if there were not strong 
and important forces here that oppose 
democracy, have only contempt for it, 
and work untiringly to destroy it. Yet, 
the important fact is that until now they 
have failed. 

So one cannot say that the democratic 
tradition is the only tradition in our lit- 
erature. There are many threads—de- 
structive, nihilistic, feudal—but one 
clear fact does emerge. Never do these 
other trends really gain the ascendancy ; 
never do they produce a truly lasting 
product. Without doubt, the main lit- 
erary factor is the democratic tradition, 
or, to put it another way, the struggle for 
progress. And not a general struggle, but 
the struggle within the American frame 
—our struggle. 

Again, it seems to me that only by 
looking at our literature in terms of this 
struggle, not in terms of the literature of 
other lands, can we arrive at an estimate 
that will allow us understanding instead 
of the vulgar philistinism into which such 
critics as Mencken, George Jean Nathan, 
and others have lapsed. 

Such a perspective will also enable us 
to see our literature in terms of the forces 
which created it and the purpose it 
served and still serves. I become very 
impatient with people who say that 
America never produced a Tolstoy, a 
Cervantes, a Fielding, a Stendahl—as if 
only in such terms might we achieve 
fruition. The same people speak of the 
sweeping retrospect, the great canvas, 
laying down these forms as the eternal 
blueprint for the novel. But it is, curious- 
ly enough, these very same folk who are 
so ready to hail Anthony Adverse or some 
other mountain of trash as the fine peak 
of our intellectual achievement. 

It would be unfair, however, to say 


that no critic has been capable of this 
dialectic-historical approach. Parring- 
ton, in his monumental work, has taken 
good advantage of this point of view, as 
have certain others. But even Parring- 
ton, when he passed into the twentieth 
century, lost this perspective. Today his 
estimate of Cabell, for example, reads 
with almost total lack of meaning, that 
is, meaning in terms of the present— 
which is always the test of a historical 
viewpoint. 

My own purpose here is to see 
whether, with an understanding of the 
main trend in our literature, we cannot 
comprehend the state of affairs today— 
and see why so many thoughtful persons 
have come to the conclusion that our 
miserable literary output is merely an- 
other evidence of a dying culture. 

There are, as you well know, many ap- 
proaches toward our literature. Parring- 
ton, for example, divides the body of our 
literature into three groupings, which he 
calls “The Colonial Mind,” “The Ro- 
mantic Revolution,” and “The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism.” With this, he 
leads us to 1920—and, if there were a 
fourth period to be included, he might 
well have termed it the period of ‘‘Senti- 
mental Dissolution.” 

But these separations are entirely ar- 
bitrary. Our history—a very short one— 
is a whole, and our literature cannot be 
divided into separate periods any more 
than our history can. It is all very well 
for the interior decorator to give names 
to his furniture, but such a practice in 
the interconnected stream of life can lead 
only to confusion; a good book is not a 
chair or a piece of drapery. How, then, 
shall we regard our literature, if not as a 
reflection of the main forces? And if these 
forces are continuous and understand- 
able, so is our literature. 

These American forces did not coa- 
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lesce, however, in terms of an indigenous 
literature until the struggle for democ- 
racy reached titanic proportions—a 
point which was marked by the bloody, 
life-and-death contest to preserve the 
Union and to free four million Negro 
slaves. 

Prior to the Civil War, although our 
literature frequently reflects an Ameri- 
can scene, there is nothing uniquely 
American about the form, and often the 
same holds true of the content. Even 
though agrarian democracy and Chris- 
tian utopian socialism are major threads 
running from Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Freneau to Emerson and Melville 
and Stowe, one never has an overwhelm- 
ing sense of an American condition. Al- 
though Washington Irving’s tales had 
such a wealth of Colonial color in them, 
their flavor is the Old World, and the 
aftertaste is of a sunny land we never 
knew or could hope to know. Poe frankly 
created a world that existed nowhere, 
and Hawthorne’s somber New England, 
with its regal colors and dimly realized 
moods, was never peopled by folk we 
could recognize. Even the majestic tale 
of Moby Dick, the white whale, was of no 
special American condition; and when an 
American condition did produce the 
whole of a story, such as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the characters were silhouettes 
rather than three-dimensional natives, 
even as were the leatherstocking heroes 
of Cooper’s inept romances. 

One cannot explain this away by 
pointing to a lack of realism; one must 
rather inquire as to why the method we 
call realism—and it could better have 
another appellation—was not employed. 
For, with the advent of such writers as 
Samuel Clemens and Bret Harte, the 
American condition is unmistakably evi- 
dent, but these men were certainly not 
realists. The explanation, I think, is to be 


found in the developing economy of the 
United States. Before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, we were beyond dis- 
pute an agrarian land. It would, of 
course, be childish to say that an 
agrarian land is incapable of the greatest 
literature. Russia, France, and England, 
in their agrarian periods, have proved 
otherwise, but under a different set of 
stimuli. There were no major illusions in 
these lands at their periods of greatest 
productivity, while our illusion—the il- 
lusion of a utopian democracy—had to 
be shattered in the most violent blood 
bath the world had seen up to that point 
—the War between the States. 

There is an enormously static quality 
in the very early American literature. 
Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville— 
to take four examples—live in a change- 
less world. It is no accident that Haw- 
thorne, so early in our history, is so com- 
pletely steeped in the past—and Irving, 
too. It is no accident that Ahab battled, 
not an alien enemy, not an exploiter, not 
a tyrant, but the devil within himself. 
Nor is it an accident that the leather- 
stocking men were never motivated by a 
sense of what the West meant, even in 
terms of Jeffersonian democracy, or what 
it was to mean. It was a fruitful land 
they occupied, a land content with itself. 
The working class was just a germ of 
something still aborning; the militant 
minority of Abolitionists had not yet a 
mass following, and respectable people of 
antecedents did not move westward. 
Both the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian 
revolts were mainly agrarian movements, 
and the lofty principles of the Revolu- 
tion—for all the awful contradiction of 
four million slaves—were accepted as the 
outline of peace and prosperity forever. 

Then, like a storm bursting, America 
changed, and the old, golden dream, the 
hazy memory that George Inness ex- 
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pressed so well in paint, was shattered, 
never to emerge again. With gold in Cali- 
fornia, the West opened. The wheels of 
machines turned, and the contradiction 
of the South exploded into civil war. 

Out of these struggles, a literature was 
born—a literature that rose and fell like 
a barometer measuring these struggles. 
The minor injustices which were the 
topics of the literary indignation of the 
past became themes of major tragedy in 
the industrial era. The working class or- 
ganized and struggled like a half-born 
giant for its very life. Small business be- 
came big business—-and big business be- 
came monopoly. America came of age 
and took her place in the world scene. 

This brief—and somewhat superficial 
—-survey is only an indication of a theme 
that needs far more development. But 
at least it gives us a scientific approach, 
and we need not blunder in mystical 
groping after the soul of a culture. The 
soul of a culture is contained in the strug- 
gles and aspirations of a people—let us 
not forget that. 

Mark Twain was never more superb or 
more American than in Huckleberry 
Finn. But, whatever else Huckleberry 
Finn is, its major theme is a cry for so- 
cial justice, a tirade against ignorance, 
persecution, and superstition. This is 
something new on the scene, a writer 
who draws his content and strength out 
of man’s struggle for social and economic 
freedom. Here, too, at about the same 
time, is Whitman, bursting like a thun- 
derbolt, abandoning the Greek urns for 
the seething caldron of millions of hu- 
man souls. 

Such people as these two are the center 
of the ferment, but even on the fringes 
are a group of lesser talents, working at 
a tangent, but still influenced. 

A graph can be drawn: A tide of vigor 
on the victory of the Civil War, the hope 


of Reconstruction, the opening of the 
West. Then a seeming vacuum. Then a 
new development on the basis of the 
economic class struggle. As the turn of 
the century comes, a whole literature 
arises out of the young socialist move- 
ment. Here is Jack London, shocking the 
world awake. Here is the young Upton 
Sinclair, Frank Norris, and Vachel Lind- 
say, writing his poetry from native 
rhythms, printing them himself, and 
hawking them in front of factories. Out 
of a blend of Christian socialism, popu- 
lism, and Ingersolism comes an Edgar 
Lee Masters and his Spoon River An- 
thology. And in Poor White, a great but 
neglected novel, Sherwood Anderson at- 
tempts to understand and diagram the 
forces that produce a Henry Ford or a 
Thomas Edison. And, at last, Dreiser, 
ponderously, tortuously, filled with an 
aching love and hurt, begins his mighty 
saga of twentieth-century America. 

All this is not an accident, any more 
than the cynical rebirth in the twenties 
is an accident. Sinclair Lewis and James 
Branch Cabell, dissimilar as they may 
seem, both attack Babbitry. But Lewis 
and Cabell are individuals cut off from 
any substantial mass base. World War I 
smashed the hope and organization of 
the American progressive movement, 
and the postwar intellectuals came from 
the war filled only with disillusionment 
and resentment, cynical and adrift. 
When you add Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
and others, you get manifestations of the 
same condition. 

Recall that at the end of the twenties 
the critical prophets were once again con- 
signing our literature to limbo. Yet in the 
thirties, spurred by the mighty struggles 
of the unemployed to exist, the unor- 
ganized to organize, of a whole people to 
overcome a profound depression, a new 
current was set in motion. We should not 
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be so fixed in our ideas as to demand that 
an analysis be proved by a hundred 
books as alike as peas in the pod. When a 
whirlpool is set up, the center will pro- 
duce vastly different products than the 
fringes, yet all factors depend upon the 
motion for their form. 

It was the left wing and its demand for 
a people’s literature in the thirties that 
set the current in motion. Out of that 
current came Caldwell, Falkner, Stein- 
beck, yes, even O’Hara with his fine and 
merciless Appointment in Samara. 
Writers as different as Saroyan and 
MacLeish were set in motion because the 
people were in motion, each weaving his 
own thread from the common cord. And 
even the theater, that notorious, last bul- 
wark of philistinism, vibrated to the com- 
mon sound and had a brief but exciting 
flash of glory, asin the Theatre Union, the 
Group Theatre, and the W.P.A. Theatre. 

Nor was it “realism.”’ A people in mo- 
tion do not produce so lifeless and false a 
product as ‘‘so-called” realism. This was 
a time when no writer could ignore the 
twelve million jobless, the undernour- 
ished, what President Roosevelt called 
‘one-third of a nation,’ and—more than 
anything for that era—the rise of fascism 
against the silhouette of Republican 
Spain in torment. 

What then of today-—-what of the 
forties and the fifties? What has become 
of our literature in this time when Cass 
Timberlane is hailed as a great novel, 
Animal Farm as a great satire, and an 
illiterate pile of drugstore excitement, 
Forever Amber, as a great romance? 
Where are the young poets, novelists, 
and playwrights? Where is the single 
work to express our involvement in the 
greatest drama mankind ever knew-- 
the struggle against fascism? 

Either this yields to understanding, or 
we must go along with those who hope- 


lessly surrender both our democracy and 
the culture it has produced to the re- 
actionaries and the native Fascists. 

But, actually, the problem, while com- 
plex, is not beyond solution. Those who 
must produce in this decade, the young 
writers, were amost all involved in the 
war in one way or another. Most, by far, 
were in the armed forces. Others were in 
Information and similar services. They 
did not return disillusioned, as after the 
first war; only a very sick mind can still 
doubt the fate that Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Hirohito had planned for civiliza- 
tion. But, at the same time, they did not 
return to an America that held the peo- 
ple’s needs in mind. After fighting a great 
war for world liberation, they see a group 
of conscienceless men, hands hot with the 
atomic bomb, planning the next war. 
They see profits beyond the wildest 
dreams of the thirties being gouged out 
of the people, and they see the people in a 
state of apathy. And they, the veterans, 
have no homes and at the same time face 
a wildcat inflation. 

How, then, could you ask, in this situ- 
ation, for the kind of direction needed to 
produce literature? As I said at the very 
beginning, good books do not arise from 
other books. They arise only from life— 
and here in America, historically and 
constantly, they arose from the demo- 
cratic tradition that marked each stage 
of the people’s battle for freedom and a 
better life. As Carl Sandburg said: 


The Human race in misery snarls, 
The writing becomes a mob, 

The mob is the beginning of something, 
Perhaps the mournful beginning 
Of a march out of darkness 

Into a lesser darkness 

And so on until 

The domes of smooth shadows 
Space themselves in tall triangles 
And nations exchange oleanders 
Instead of gas, loot and hot cargo. 
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Life is going on; asa very great French- 
man whom the Nazis murdered put it, 
“This is the youth of the world.” We are 
on the brink of something stupendous, 
the atomic age, the time when man must 
live in peace or perish with all his 
achievements in war. More credit, then, 
that the young American writer has not 
retreated into a cynical disillusionment 
as meaningless as it is purposeless. That 
is more of a danger than that he might 
succumb to the evil blandishments of a 
Hearst or a McCormick—for the one is a 
cozening, whereas the other is overt. 

This is a breathing space. The strong- 


est body cannot run forever without rest- 
ing. Without doubt, the greatest strug- 
gles lie ahead, and if the literature of to- 
day is given over to sex romances and 
detective stories, the literature of to- 
morrow will more than make up for the 
lapse. I have no doubt at all about that. 
With each new step toward social justice 
America took, we saw evidence of a liter- 
ature on a new and higher level. The 
great American novels remain to be 
written—and, since life is always in mo- 
tion, we may hope that the great Ameri- 
can novels will always remain to be 
written. 


English for These Times: Some Issues 


and Implications’ 


HELENE W. HARTLEY?’ 


The theme that has been chosen as the 
center for our thought during these com- 
ing sessions of the Council, simply 
phrased, innocuously general though it 
seems, plunges us by its implications 
into profound educational issues and is 
fraught with semantic difficulties that 
might easily trap the unwary. But the 
theme was not lightly chosen. It was 
thoughtfully selected to guide our delib- 
erations in directions it seemed profitable 
for us at this time to take. For this rea- 
son, I want to devote the few minutes 
that are mine at this opening session not 
to present my own beliefs or hopes or ex- 
perience with respect to teaching “Eng- 


1 President’s Address to the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the opening of its Thirty- 
sixth Annual Meeting, November 28, 1946, in 
Atlantic City. 


2 Professor of education, Syracuse University; in 
private life, Mrs. Floyd H. Allport. 


lish for These Times” but rather to try 
to point out some of the implications of 
the theme and perhaps to speak a word 
of warning against certain misconcep- 
tions that the phrase itself might easily 
engender. 

If we could have a clear statement of 
the points of view concerning the teach- 
ing of English that are represented in 
this audience tonight, and that find ex- 
pression in the way we carry on our work 
as teachers at whatever level of instruc- 
tion, we should doubtless find that we 
are grouped at several different points 
along a continuum (to use the language 
of the statistician), with substantial 
numbers piling up at either end. Because 
these differences have some bearing on 
our theme, it may be profitable to glance 
briefly at a few of the points around 
which the largest groups would be found 
to cluster. 
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If we start at one of the extremes of 
the continuum, we shall find a grouping 
around a point of great vitality and wide 
appeal. Keenly aware of the painstaking 
scholarship and of the high creative ef- 
fort that over the centuries has accumu- 
lated the body of subject matter we call 
“English,” a group of our ablest teachers 
conceive their role to be to transmit this 
product of human endeavor, this hard- 
won store of learning and of art, this rich 
portion of man’s heritage of culture, to 
the oncoming generations, and to imbue 
them with some perception of its worth. 

During the first year of our participa- 
tion in the recent war, I visited a boys’ 
school. There I saw a gifted teacher urg- 
ing a senior class through the reading of 
a long list of the world’s great books. His 
passionate intensity had somehow per- 
meated the class. This was evident when 
one lad laid The Divine Comedy on the 
desk of the teacher. In a strained and 
anxious tone he said, “But I cannot 
understand it, Sir. I’ve tried three 
times.” 

“Try again,” was the answer. “And 
try again! See, I’ll help you. Read as far 
as this, and after that you'll never let 
it go.” 

Later the teacher said to me, “They’ll 
be off to war soon, you know. Many 
won’t come back again. Death is their 
lot. But we must not let them die disin- 
herited!’’ The times had affected this 
man’s work, it is true, but only in the 
sense of urgency with which he sought to 
fulfil his role, to see that these, the 
young, received at least some of their 
heritage while yet there was time. To 
such as he, even to scores less dedicated 
to the concept of that heritage, the 
phrase “‘English for These Times” rings 
with a slightly superficial undertone; it 
savors of opportunism, of concern with 
the transient moment, of pursuit of the 
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fugitive, darting need across the surface 
of living. 

But let us move along the continuum, 
at least one step away. No less aware of 
English as a great storehouse of accumu- 
lated wealth, here is a group who inter- 
pret their teaching task as that of giving 
access to the precious store. Not to 
transmit it, rather to give the power to 
win possession of it—this is their goal. 
But the power to speak, to write, to read 
—these are not acquired in a vacuum, 
nor by abstraction or generalization 
alone. ‘The times”’ give a vital context 
of meaning through which these powers 
can be developed. Thus “‘English through 
these times” has become a prevalent 
form of instruction in classrooms through- 
out the land. It is important to see that, 
sound though this position doubtless is, 
it misses the import of our theme and 
evades the issues that it raises. 

At one more point a grouping would 
appear, before we reach the other ex- 
treme of the continuum. Here the em- 
phasis is reversed. To minister to human 
needs, this is the purpose of all educa- 
tion; as teachers of English we must ask 
what those basically unchanging human 
needs are that we through this subject 
may somehow serve. The need for relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment; the eternal search 
for meaning and for truth; the thirst for 
beauty; the desire to realize one’s self 
as like and yet unlike one’s kind; the 
strange insistent urge to express and to 
create—to this group these are needs 
transcending any time or place. 

Turn now to the other extreme from 
that at which we started. Here are those 
—layman and teacher alike—who, aware 
of the catastrophic changes brought 
about by modern civilization, the im- 
pact of a technological age upon our way 
of life, our leisure, work, homes, personal 
relations, sense of values, and our very 
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chances of survival—turn to education 
as a last desperate hope of achieving an 
organized human existence. These call 
upon teachers of English no less than 
upon other educators to make ‘“‘these 
times” the center upon which all their 
efforts are bent, lest if we fail to solve the 
problems of “‘these times” through such 
a means, all else for which we have la- 
bored be in vain. 

Indeed, so insistent has this demand 
become that any part of the curriculum 
of school or college that cannot clearly 
show its contribution to some immediate 
phase of current living tends to be 
pushed from the center into the fringe of 
academic attention, to become elective 
in status, permissive for the few who 
may find time for it outside the real and 
imperative business of an education. 
That English has become suspect under 
this pressure and is already in many a 
school and college being precipitately 
moved toward the fringe, I do not need 
in this audience to state. 

Recognizing as we must the impera- 
tive nature of this emphasis, does it not 
behoove us first to evaluate the demand 
itself, with all the wisdom and perspec- 
tive and objectivity we can bring to bear 
upon it—neither swept by fears or pres- 
sures into untenable positions nor pre- 
vented by devotion to other values from 
perceiving the truth as it may appear? 
Must we not further make honest effort 
to weigh this concept of our role and our 
responsibility in relation to other values? 
Do we not also need to study the nature 
of language and literature anew in the 
light of this demand, attempting to dis- 
cover what within the scope of this sub- 
ject as a medium of education we might 
contribute to education for these times— 
what uniquely, in a sense not possible 
perhaps through any other medium, and 
what in common cause with others? 


Such is the purpose underlying our 
convention theme. The phrase was nots 
stated as a slogan or a battle cry; it im- 
plies no rejection of other values; it 
stands as a sincere inquiry—‘‘English for 
These Times?” In planning the program, 
we have brought together the best 
thought available, representing not one 
point of view with respect to the theme 
but diversity of reasoning; we have as- 
sembled for our study the actual experi- 
ence of teachers in classrooms through- 
out the land at every academic level as 
they have attempted to respond to ‘‘the 
times.’’ It is hoped that we shall be able 
to weigh their undertakings, to deliber- 
ate, and to see whether within the span 
of two days’ effort we may emerge with 
some clearer understanding of the true 
scope of education and of English as a 
means of education for these times. 

But there are barriers in the way of 
our clear seeing. To consider them at the 
beginning of our deliberations may go 
far toward their removal. 

The first is a serious semantic danger. 
It lies in the tendency to speak and thus, 
inadvertently, to think of “‘the times” as 
having an entity in itself, a kind of super- 
structure of conditions and events set 
about us by some combination of for- 
tuitous circumstance, a way of life with 
which somehow we must learn to make 
our peace. It does not matter whether 
we feel the “times are out of joint; alas 
that I was born to set them right” or 
whether, peacefully with Robert Frost’s 
“Clock in the Village Tower,” we pro- 
claim that “the time is neither wrong 
nor right’’; in either case we are in dan- 
ger of serious error if we fail constantly 
to realize that “the times’? are merely 
what men do, what men create, what 
men precipitate, what men control. 

Let me restate this as it is said by a 
chemist in a book just off the press: 
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The capacity of science to devise new methods 
of warfare seems unbounded. We still retain 
goose pimples from the threat of a super-de- 
structive atomic war, when the threat of a more 
dreadful biological warfare is held before us. 
....{[But] We are not threatened by some 
outside forces which are about to destroy us. If 
we are destroyed, the destruction will come 
from within. Atomic disintegration becomes 
dangerous only when it is under our control. 


It is by escaping the semantic fallacy 
of the times as an entity that the valid- 
ity of the demand upon educators ap- 
pears. If the times are but our ways of 
ordering our lives, of directing our activ- 
ities, of controlling our powers, then with 
some justification may men turn to those 
who help to educate the race and say, 
“This is your supremely important task. 
Educate us and our young to create 
times in which human beings can live 
and find satisfaction and know security. 
This is your role.” 

But even as we admit the validity of 
the charge upon education in the light 
of such a true meaning of “the times,” we 
are given pause. To meet this challenge, 
we do not know enough. Herein lies our 
limitation—not in potentialities or in our 
will but in what we know. To fail to rec- 
ognize the limits of our knowledge may 
lead us to dissipate our energies in futile 
or misguided effort. We may even, at 
times, intensify the very problems that 
we seek to solve. Lest you think this an 
unduly skeptical statement of our plight, 
let me quote from one of our particularly 
careful and scientifically exact social psy- 
chologists. In answer to a question as to 
why, from his point of view, education 
seems to have achieved so little in the 
solution of our major social problems, he 
answers: 


These are questions calling for far deeper 
understanding and knowledge than we can 


3 Roger J. Williams, The Human Frontier (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946). 
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bring to bear upon them: We must know much 
more about the relationships of one individual 
to another in organized life, and thus about 
the bearing of attitudes, motivations, char- 
acter, personality, and the springs of human 
conduct upon these relationships before we 
can assert with finality what may be achieved 
through education of whatever sort.4 


Let me continue the quotation from 
the chemist, previously cited: 

Our most imperative need in the face of 
modern science is that science study human 
beings—the most complex phenomena of which 
we are aware. If we could understand human 
beings—we would have gained the kind of in- 
sight that is needed.s 


Yet, when our Congress was last 
spring considering the establishment of a 
great federal foundation for support of 
education to meet these times, the only 
kind of education recognized was to pre- 
pare men in the natural sciences, for, as 
we incessantly reiterated, “the next war 
will be won by that nation that has the 
best scientists. We can fight science only 
with science.” Feeble indeed was the ap- 
peal, and quickly brushed aside, that the 
only defense against a next war may well 
be in pushing far beyond our present 
knowledge of man—his values, his 
springs of conduct, his capacity for con- 
trol of his life; that in a vast expansion of 
study and research and educational ex- 
periment in the humanities and the so- 
cial studies may lie our only means of de- 
fense against the destruction of organ- 
ized life as we now know it. As teachers 
of English we may well give some 
thought to pressing that fact upon a 
troubled world, turning, as they are, to 
education in desperate but perhaps un- 
enlightened faith. 

But, in pointing out the lack of knowl- 
edge that bars the way to any profound 
and fundamental approach to education 


4 Floyd H. Allport, unpublished statement. 
5 Williams, op. cit. 
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for these times as here interpreted, I am 
not seeking to close the door upon educa- 
tional effort until such knowledge is 
achieved. Rather I would urge the im- 
portance of a quickening of basic experi- 
mentation and of an experimental atti- 
tude for all. Faith and sincerity and good 
will are not enough. Here, as in any 
field of human endeavor, the mere zealot 
may be a menace to the cause. With a 
profound sense of the importance of what 
we do, we must in the humility of the 
learner and the objectivity of the scien- 
tist seek for answers we now lack. 

As a teacher of English, specifically, I 
need to know what is and can be the ef- 
fect of literature upon an individual’s at- 
titudes, and also, in conjunction with the 
psychologist and the social scientist, I 
need to discover what is the relationship 
between attitudes once formed and the 
behavior of the one who holds them. 
Even this question, so basic to any edu- 
cation for these times, we cannot now 
answer, although hypotheses abound. 
Moreover, as a teacher of language and 
its use, I need to know what is the rela- 
tion between the words one chooses and 
the attitudes engendered in one’s self and 
others. I need to know what is the ef- 
fect of expression of a point of view upon 
the holding of it. I need to know how 
propaganda and education differ, and 
what are the uses to be made of each. 
These are but random examples of the 
needs of any teacher attempting to edu- 
cate through English for these times. I 
repeat that we need the humility of the 
seeker after light, the objectivity and the 
method of the scientist, a great expansion 
of significant research, and a new scholar- 
ship in our subject itself if we are ade- 
quately to explore its potentialities as an 
educational medium in the sense implied 
by our theme. To provide some oppor- 
tunity for such consideration and to spur 


our search, this convention’s program 
has been planned. 

One last word on the positive side. It 
may well be that realization of our prob- 
lems and of our need to know and under- 
stand them is one of the most important 
present steps that can be taken. If this is 
true, English rises to a place of supreme 
importance in any educational plan. The 
social scientist may point out the fact 
of the institutionalizing of contemporary 
life and the consequent depersonalizing 
of human activity, accompanied by loss 
of the individual’s sense of responsibility 
and the frustrating of natural impulses 
and the will to do. But for realization of 
this problem—the sort of realization that 
impels us to ask why and what we can do— 
this is brought about either by the ex- 
perience itself, accompanied by interpre- 
tation and analysis, or even more surely 
by the vivid creation of that experience 
for us through the power of the artist, 
especially if conveyed through that most 
universal form of art—the art of liter- 
ature. 

Stand, for example, with the Okla- 
homa farmer of Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath and watch with him as the irre- 
sistible, implacable tractor-driven knives 
tear up his fields. Feel with him, as you 
must if you read, the will to stop this 
deed before it is too late. You must go 
out and stop them! You'll fight for your 
land, you'll fight—but whom will you 
fight? The young man there in the seat 
of the tractor? He’s merely hired to do a 
day’s work. If you beat him, another 
will take his place tomorrow. The bank 
that sent him? You cannot fight a bank. 
The president, then—the bank’s trus- 
tees? Each will only tell you, and truly, 
he isn’t doing it. What human being can 
you, a human being, attack and stop? 
The frustration of individual will, the 
baffling inability to find the cause or 
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agent of disaster, this through the power 
of literary art is experienced, realized, 
as no words of scientist, or sociologist, or 
statistician can bring to pass. 

A high-school boy read the story 
“Bengi” that appeared in one of our 
magazines. As he read, he lived with that 
normal, happy, friendly Negro boy, the 
only Negro in his small-town school—— 
and with Bengi’s grandparents in the 
home of warmth and love that helped 
make Bengi the kind of chap he was. He 
had followed Bengi’s career at school, his 
complete acceptance by his mates, and 
thuswith Bengi experienced the unbeliev- 
able shock at the first cold and inexorable 
drawing of the line against him on the 
night of the senior ball. With the story in 
his hand this high-school reader burst in 
upon his teacher of English, ‘““Have you 
read this?’’ he asked. And, then, “Why? 
Why was Bengi thrust out like that? 
Why must that 

I tell this incident not merely as one 
more illustration of the power of liter- 
ary art to give realization of the very es- 
sence of problems of these times but be- 
cause what the teacher did, as she later 
told it to me, illustrates the point I have 
tried earlier to make. She said to the 
boy: “You are asking a most baffling 
question, the answer to which we do not 
know. Why it is that men tend to draw 
race distinctions of many varieties and 
to set group against group among human 
kind, we do not know. But the fact that 
they do creates some of the most serious 
problems of our day.” Then she told him 
some of the hypotheses, or, as she called 
them for him, “guesses,” as to why race 
is made a point of friction among men— 
the scapegoat hypothesis, the frustration 
theory, and others, ending with the state- 
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ment, “Until we know why we behave as 
we do, we cannot solve these problems of 
how to live together in one world.”’ The 
boy listened, she said, an expression of 
solemn resolution replacing his former 
emotional strain. “I mean to find out 
why,” he quietly said. Whether or not 
he will eventually help to do so, I cannot 
say. But, to my mind, literature and a 
teacher of English had combined in this 
instance in a true education with respect 
to one of the problems of these times. 

I said in the beginning that it was not 
my purpose in this opening address to 
present my own beliefs or hopes concern- 
ing our theme but rather to point out 
some of the issues and implications that 
lie within it and to make clear the pur- 
pose that led to its adoption. Tonight 
and tomorrow morning we shall hear 
what different individuals believe with 
respect to the several aspects of the sub- 
ject “English” and their relation to edu- 
cation for the times. On Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning we shall have op- 
portunity to study what teachers of Eng- 
lish at each level of instruction are ac- 
tually doing with respect to specific 
problems of our day. Rejecting none of 
the other values of English instruction 
that seem to us important, let us for 
these next days concentrate our thought 
upon this one insistent question: Realiz- 
ing that “‘the times” are but man’s ways 
of thinking, acting, and living together, 
and recognizing the limits of our present 
knowledge of the springs of human con- 
duct, what can we reasonably hope to 
achieve, uniquely and with others, in 
educating through English for these 
times? Whatever else we value, the an- 
swer to this urgent question we must 
seek, 
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The Progress of the NCTE Curriculum Study 


DORA V. 


I 


I Do not need to tell you that the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English is 
engaged in a nation-wide study of the 
curriculum in the language arts. Last 
year in Minneapolis we discussed the 
probable direction which this curriculum 
would take. It is my privilege here to de- 
scribe how we are organized for action 
and what part you and other English 
teachers in the United States may have 
in the program. 

The chief value of any curriculum lies 
in the co-operative thinking and experi- 
mentation which go into the preparation 
of it. The experience and training of the 
workers who create it are its most impor- 
tant contribution. Once it is on paper, it 
becomes a springboard for the next ven- 
ture in curriculum construction. 

Our program will have value to the 
extent to which it reflects the best 
thought and practice in the teaching of 
the language arts in all parts of the coun- 
try and at all levels of instruction. For 
that reason, we want you as members of 
the Council to know what we are at- 
tempting to do and how we are attempt- 
ing to do it. We hope that you will keep 
in touch with the study, that you will 
let us know what promising practices are 
evolving in your part of the country, 
what experiments are in progress, and 
what materials you are preparing that 
should be made known to others. We 
hope that as we work together to study 
this common problem we may grow in 


* Professor of education, University of Minne- 
sota; chairman of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum, for which she speaks here. 
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understanding and in capacity actually 
to practice in the classroom what we pro- 
fess in theory. “I like our statement of 
platform,” wrote a member of the com- 
mission. “If we can only sland on it, we 
should make real progress in the teach- 
ing of English.” 

The Council’s curriculum study, as 
you know, is guided by a curriculum 
commission of some twenty-five mem- 
bers, under the leadership of a director 
and two associate directors, Dr. Angela 
Broening of Forest Park High School in 
Baltimore and Dr. Porter G. Perrin of 
the department of English in Colgate 
University in Hamilton, New York. The 
members of the commission represent 
each level of instruction from the pre- 
school through the graduate school and 
all sections of the country from Con- 
necticut to California and from Seattle 
and Missoula to Baton Rouge. 

In the early stages of its deliberations 
the commission instructed the directors 
to prepare a basic statement of platform 
which would give unity to the work of 
its committees. This document of some 
thirty-six mimeographed pages is now in 
the hands of the committees. 

The platform recognizes, first, that 
the program of the school takes its rise 
from the social philosophy and needs of 
the times—-that it must fit the individual 
to play his part in the life of the world 
about him and, at the same time, help 
him to live richly, to achieve personal 
satisfactions in harmony with his own 
potentialities and desires, and to develop 
assurance and authority in his own right. 
It urges, also, that we offset the mecha- 
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nistic tendencies of our day by giving 
large enphasis to spiritual values, to the 
development of an adequate philosophy 
of life, to the arousing of intellectual 
curiosity, to the stimulation of critical 
thinking, and to the improvement of so- 
cial sensitivity in human relationships. 

It calls attention to the importance in 
modern life of mass modes of communi- 
cation, such as the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the public forum, the periodical 
and newspaper, and to the need of de- 
veloping among young people the power 
to use these mediums intelligently and 
the capacity for critical examination of 
what they present. 

Our platform recognizes the indispen- 
sability of mastery of language as the 
basic instrument of all thought and com- 
munication, urging that we foster a pro- 
gram which will extend the opportunity 
of young people to grapple with the ac- 
tual expression of ideas under expert 
guidance for valid social purposes and to 
learn in the approach to increasingly 
complex and challenging problems those 
skills of reading essential to intelligent 
living today. 

Committees working in the field of 
usage are asked (1) to discover, through 
the available evidence of research, which 
forms are actually in current use; (2) to 
introduce them gradually as the pupil 
has need for them and capacity to use 
them; and (3) to avoid segregating them 
for instruction as ends in themselves 
rather than as aids to expression. In the 
approach to the problems of grammar 
they are asked (1) to distinguish between 
grammatical science and usage, defining 
specifically the terms they use;? (2) to 


2 Mr. Anderson has given a good example of the 
need for clarification in terminology, for he has de- 
scribed as “grammar” a method of approach to 
sentence structure which Dr. Schlauch and Dr. 
Frogner have labeled an ‘“‘approach through mean- 
ing or thought,” as contrasted with an approach 
through grammatical terminology. It is hoped that 


examine the evidence of. research con- 
cerning the relationships between the 
two; and (3) to determine on the basis of 
available evidence what should be the 
function of each at successive levels of 
the school system. In regard to reading 
skills, the committees will strive for an 
answer to these questions: (1) What read- 
ing skills are important? (2) In what 
kinds of situations and associations are 
they best taught? (3) How are they re- 
lated to other aspects of the child’s 
growth? and (4) How can a sequence of 
experiences in reading be devised which 
will make for continuity in the pupil’s 
development of reading power? 

The commission has gone on record as 
favoring a wise combination of new and 
old in literature, the old to be used con- 
stantly for the interpretation of experi- 
ence which youth faces today. Perspec- 
tive in regard to the present is the aim as 
we attempt to “absorb and use the past”’ 
while “looking squarely at the present 
and toward a future always extending.’’ 

The first question asked of a visiting 
consultant in English by curriculum- 
makers throughout the country is always 
the same: “What literature should be 
read in common by all pupils at a given 
level of the school system?” As director 
of the curriculum study, I should like 
to propose that we table that question 
until near the end of the study or that we 
assume from the beginning that there 
may be no single classic which must be 
read by every youth in the schools of a 
particular city. Such an assumption does 
not preclude the sharing of certain selec- 
tions on occasion by all members of a 
class, but it removes from curriculum- 


the work of the Council curriculum committees may 
bring about some agreement in the terms used to 
describe similar practices. 


3 Quotations here and elsewhere are from “An 
Initial Statement of Platform for the Commission 
on the English Curriculum.” 
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making the comfortable security which 
comes from listing without critical 
scrutiny, in terms of the ends sought, 
those “‘must haves” which have persisted 
in certain localities for generations. 

The really important question is: 
“What experiences should all young peo- 
ple have in common through contact 
with literature?” For example, they 
should do much reading about young 
people of their own age in order to under- 
stand themselves and find their own per- 
sonal problems encountered by others. 
They should acquire through literature a 
deeper understanding of human nature 
and its ways of manifesting itself under 
varying conditions and in different places 
and times. They should be steeped in 
American ideas and American ideals and 
see concretely the extent to which these 
ideals have permeated the social and 
economic life of the nation. They should 
come to a greater knowledge and appre- 
ciation of other peoples of the world 
through the extension of our predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon program in litera- 
ture to include similar works from all 
parts of the globe. At the same time, they 
should satisfy their normal craving for 
excursions into the realm of the imagina- 
tion and do much reading for sheer pleas- 
ure without any other motive than hav- 
ing a good time. 

Once we have defined the kinds of ex- 
perience all young people should have 
with and through books, we recognize 
the fact that one person will gain that ex- 
perience more effectively from one book 
and another from another. At any rate, 
if progress is to be made in the program 
in literature today, it will be through de- 
termining carefully what kinds of ex- 
periences young people should have 
through reading and which books will 
give that experience most effectively to 


pupils of varying levels of maturity and 
of widely differing capacity to read. 

The platform adopted by the commis- 
sion recognizes that learning is condi- 
tioned by the stage of growth of the 
learner. It proposes that whatever ex- 
periences are set down in the curriculum 
shall be determined only after a careful 
study of the needs and capacities of 
young people at each level of the school 
system. 

Three major problems of organization 
remain: (1) How can we attain continuity 
within the program so that there will be 
no unfortunate gaps between levels of 
the school system and no strange bulges 
in the curve of growth while teachers at- 
tempt to “cover” in Grades VI, IX, and 
XII, for example, all that they fear in- 
structors higher up will want their pu- 
pils to know? (2) How can we care for 
individual differences in such a way as to 
bring about continuity of growth for the 
individual and an opportunity for him to 
pursue his own peculiar interests and pre- 
pare for his own future? (3) How can we 
bring about integration of the language 
arts with ail the situations in which pupils 
use language in home, school, and com- 
munity? It is obvious that young people 
are building language habits as they 
speak, write, read, or listen every waking 
hour of the day. It is certain that they 
give reports, find material in books or 
through observation, and organize it for 
presentation in other classes besides 
those in English. Core courses and com- 
mon learnings programs are being de- 
veloped throughout the country, some- 
times being thrust overnight upon teach- 
ers who do not know what they are all 
about by administrators who know little 
more. Intelligent consideration of what 
such programs should be, of what is the 
place of the language arts in them, and 
of how to attain balance in the experi- 
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ence of the student is one of the major 
problems of curriculum-making in Eng- 
lish today. It is essential, therefore, that 
we consider thoughtfully what are the 
peculiar contributions of reading, listen- 
ing, and expression which tend to be for- 
gotten in a narrow union of the language 
arts with history, social studies, or any 
other single phase of human experience. 

The final problem of the commission 
will be to consider the relationship of 
the English curriculum to the adequate 
training of teachers. If teachers are to 
guide young people in the experiences 
outlined in this study, they must have 
the same kinds of experiences in their 
program of preparation. 

The best curriculum is useless if teachers are 
not trained to sense its purposes, to carry out 
its provisions, and to use the materials sug- 
gested in it. To follow a program based on the 
principles described in the platform of the Cur- 
riculum Commission, the teacher of the lan- 
guage arts will require (1) a broad general 
education adequate to intelligent living today; 
(2) specialized training in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, similar in range and 
in emphasis to the program he is expected to 
teach; and (3) adequate professional prepara- 
tion to understand the purposes of education in 
a democracy, the processes of growth in young 
people, and the methods and materials best 
suited to their stage of development. 


II 

Once the statement of platform was 
agreed upon by the commission, the di- 
rectors undertook to organize commit- 
tees for carrying out the plans. From the 
beginning, the commission recommended 
that the work of present committees of 
the Council should not be disturbed but 
that special committees should be ap- 
pointed with representatives on them 
from related existing ones. 

In planning the organization of the 
study, the curriculum commission de- 
bated at length as to whether commit- 
tees should be appointed according to 


aspects of the language arts, such as (1) 
reading and literature, (2) writing, (3) 
speaking, and (4) listening, or according 
to larger outcomes of education, such as 
(1) preparation for life in a democracy, 
(2) promotion of emotional stability 
among individuals, (3) understanding 
of human relationships, (4) preparation 
for vocations, and the like. Organization 
by aspects of the language arts was final- 
ly agreed upon, with the understanding 
that primary emphasis within each area 
should be given to the larger goals of 
education, both social and personal, to 
which instruction in English should con- 
tribute. 

Four major committees were there- 
fore established: one in reading and lit- 
erature under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Thomas C. Pollock of New York Uni- 
versity; one in writing under Dr. Robert 
C. Pooley of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; one in speaking under Dr. Harlen M. 
Adams of Chico State College in Cali- 
fornia; and one in listening under Dr. 
I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State University. 
The first two committees are all but com- 
plete. The second two are yet to be set 
up. Foremost in our thinking was how to 
bring about careful articulation in the 
program from the preschool through col- 
lege. Each of these four major commit- 
tees, therefore, will include on its mem- 
bership a representative of every level of 
the school system: the preschool, the pri- 
mary grades, the intermediate grades, 
Grades VII-IX, Grades X-—XII, the 
first two years of college, the senior col- 
lege and graduate school, and the field of 
adult education. These committees, 
called the four vertical committees, will 
first of all consider the major purposes of 
education to which the language arts 


4 The 6-4-4 and other plans will be taken into 
account in illustrative proposals set up by the 
report. 
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should contribute, the specific purposes 
of teaching the language arts, the chief 
characteristics and needs of the young 
people at each level of the school sys- 
tem, and, in general, what kinds of ex- 
periences they should have in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening if these 
purposes are to be achieved. 

The next question is: Which of these 
experiences may well be shared by every- 
one and which are for children and young 
people of special interests, abilities, and 
educational futures? Finally, what are 
the possible methods of organization 
which will promote continuity of growth 
and natural relationships with all the 
experiences of life, in school and out, in 
which the language arts normally func- 
tion? 

For the purpose of studying the needs 
of students at each level of the school 
system and of collecting and preparing 
materials suitable for use at different 
stages of their development, each mem- 
ber of the four vertical committees has 
associated with him six resource persons 
representing the same division of the 
school system in different sections of the 
country. These six persons, with their 
chairman on the vertical committee, are 
known as a horizontal committee con- 
cerned with evaluating and implement- 
ing the program at their level of instruc- 
tion. 

Members of the horizontal committees 
will react to the proposals of the vertical 
committee in terms of their knowledge 
of the practical classroom situation; they 
will help to locate best practices and to 
gather, prepare, and try out materials 
useful to the classroom teacher. 

The responsibility for co-ordinating 
the work in these four areas rests upon 
the members of the four vertical com- 
mittees who represent the same level of 
instruction. The commission has been 


careful to plan specifically for the same 
method of attack in the four areas so that 
all the material will fit into the same 
general plan of organization for final 
publication in the end. 


III 


At this point it may be asked: What 
is the relationship of this study to Eng- 
lish groups throughout the country? 

The first relationship is in the carry- 
ing-on of co-operative research in areas 
important to curriculum-making in Eng- 
lish. There is great need among workers 
in the Council study and everywhere else 
for a brief, nontechnical summary of the 
results of basic research in the fields of 
reading and literature, writing, speaking, 
and listening; for gathering together sig- 
nificant materials descriptive of the best 
thought and practice in different areas of 
the language arts; and for listing courses 
of study and other bulletins available in 
various parts of the country. Every affili- 
ated English club or individual member 
of the Council can help by telling us what 
kinds of materials are needed by local 
curriculum committees, what materials 
have proved helpful, and what research 
or informal experimentation going on in 
various localities should be shared with 
others. 

All over the country, teachers and cur- 
riculum committees are at work gathering 
reading materials which are useful for spe- 
cific purposes, such as studying human 
relationships through literature, gaining 
through American material perspective 
on American ideals, or understanding 
human nature better by means of the 
imaginative interpretation of experience 
in books. We need to collect and compile 
lists of books and individual selections 
that have proved useful for various levels 
of instruction and to make the pooled 
experience of many classrooms available 
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to curriculum committees. Too many of 
the compilations now coming from the 
press represent merely a rearrangement 
of old materials without intelligent scru- 
tiny of their usefulness for the purposes 
which the volume purports to serve. I 
could cite a text which, although de- 
signed to parallel a social studies course 
in American issues from 1776 to the pres- 
ent time, merely reproduces the old his- 
tory of American literature, nature po- 
etry and all, with the addition of histori- 
cal documents. 

The Illinois Council of Teachers of 
English has already entered upon a co- 
operative study to make from significant 
writings on American ideals a list of 
what factors constitute the main ele- 
ments in the American tradition. They 
will then explore the field of literature, 
new and old, for material illustrative of 
these ideals, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, and suitable for use with children 
and young people of different levels of 
instruction. They will try out these selec- 
tions in the classroom with pupils of 
varying ability and under several types 
of organization—by theme or topic, for 
example, or by chronology, or both. 
Teachers in New York City and else- 
where are carrying on similar ventures. 
By pooling our findings, we shall greatly 
enrich the programs in many parts of the 
country. 

We shall need the aid of the social psy- 
chologist as well in determining just 
what influence such materials have on 
the attitudes and the social behavior of 
young people and what effect the method 
of approach used in the classroom may 
have upon the results of such instruc- 
tion. Several doctoral studies have al- 
ready been begun in this area, the results 
of which should throw light on our 
problems. 

We need similar aid in dealing with 
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the literatures of other nations of the 
world. What books from the literatures of 
foreign countries and what selections in 
English about the life and ideals of other 
nations may aid the cause of intercul- 
tural understanding? Through them our 
young people need to find evidence of 
those universal and elemental experi- 
ences which make all the world kin and 
at the same time recognize the inevitable 
differences in judgment of values and in 
habits of response to life which arise 
through variation in environment and in 
cultural tradition. The problem of find- 
ing the right books, of judging through 
the aid of experts their fairness and ade- 
quacy of presentation, and of determining 
by actual try-out in the classroom their 
suitability for readers of different levels 
of maturity is one in which we greatly 
need the help of local groups everywhere. 

The curriculum commission seeks the 
aid of teachers throughout the country 
in observing how children and young 
people grow in power to use language. 
We need to study the situations in which 
they use it, the skills and powers they 
need, and the emotional and psychologi- 
cal factors which condition their prog- 
ress. In Oakland, California, for exam- 
ple, teachers are at work recording the 
actual language used by primary chil- 
dren in the classroom under various 
kinds of stimulation and in various con- 
texts. We know perfectly well that the 
normal way to increase vocabulary is 
not to put ten words on the blackboard 
and have students look them up in the 
dictionary. It is to provide them with an 
environment conducive to thinking and 
expression and to give them direct as- 
sistance in using words to convey ideas 
important to them. Study of how lan- 
guage grows in such situations is essen- 
tial to defining what we mean by increas- 
ing maturity in its use. 
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A curriculum committee which oper- 
ates on a platform of adapting instruc- 
tion to the stage of growth of the learner 
automatically gives up all hope of so- 
called ‘“‘grade standards.”’ Every teacher 
today is aware that in any year of the 
high-school course there are pupils with 
a spread of at least five or six years in 
reading ability. We know that similar 
differences exist in power to use language, 
but the differences are not so easily 
charted. We know, too, that the better 
we teach, the wider those differences 
will inevitably become. The longer a 
handicapped and a brilliant learner stay 
in school, the greater will become the dif- 
ference between them. 

If we cannot define progress in terms 
of grade placement, how can we describe 
positive evidences of growth in the use 
of language so that teachers may know 
where each pupil is and what, for him, is 
the next step up? 


Progress in control of the sentence, for ex- 
ample, is related directly to the level of ma- 
turity of the pupil’s thought and expression. 
Mastering the sentence is a problem which 
increases with the complexity of the ideas 
expressed. It cannot be set as a standard of 
attainment at any single level of instruction. 
Similarly, the need for punctuation grows with 
increased modification of ideas and with ma- 
turing power of expression. Presentation of ad- 
vanced forms of punctuation before the pupils’ 
use of language is mature enough to require 
them seems particularly wasteful. 


Again, what constitutes growth in 
power to participate in group discussion 
from the preschool through college? Dr. 
Biber gives a fascinating description of 
what happens in group discussion among 
five-year-olds, each of whom is, to a very 
marked degree, the center of his own 
little universe.S Following that, we have 
Miss Goodrich’s account of similar dis- 


SBarbara Biber et al., Child Life in School 
(Dutton, 1942). 


cussions in the primary grades.® Dr. Har- 
old V. Baker has investigated children’s 
growth in ability to participate in group 
discussion in Grades II, IV, and VI, a 
study which needs to be extended to 
Grades VIII, X, and XII.’ For lack of 
scientific evidence we may be able to 
add theoretical descriptions at the sec- 
ondary-school level by Weaver and 
Borchers,* at the college level by 
MacBurney and Hance,’ and perhaps 
at the adult level by Lyman Bryson.*° 
All over the country we need to de- 
velop techniques of observing and re- 
cording what it is we are trying to 
“grow.” Only through the evidence of 
actual performances of children and 
young people can we describe adequately 
what constitutes growing maturity in 
each aspect of the language arts. Then 
teachers will be able to determine where 
each learner is in progress up the scale 
and what are the next steps in the learn- 
ing process for him. 

We are almost completely in the dark 
concerning the needs of children and 
adults in the area of listening. Years ago 
the Clapp report™ analyzed for us the 
basic types of speech and writing impor- 
tant in adult life. Dr. Barnes did the 
same for children in the upper intermedi- 
ate grades.” We need similarly careful 
study of what are the skills of listening 


© Besse Bacon Goodrich, The Language Program 
in Grades One and Two (Charles E. Merrill, 1936). 

1? Children’s Contributions to General Group Dis- 
cussion (Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1942). 

8 Speech (Harcourt, 1945). 

9 Principles and Methods of Discussion. 

'© John M. Clapp, “The Place of English in 
American Life,” English Journal, XV (February, 
1926), 110-31. 

™ Walter Barnes, Certain Aspects of the Out-of- 
School Language Activities of Children (New York 
University, 1931). 

"In such articles as “Defining the Issues,” 
Teachers College Record, X\.V (October, 1941). 
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significant for life today and what are 
the situations in which children and 
young people use them. Use of the radio 
is only one phase of the problem, albeit 
a very important one. The normal uses of 
listening in social intercourse, in the 
classroom, and in the lecture hall need 
careful investigation. 

Space does not permit further discus- 
sion of the many kinds of studies which 
need to be made in widely varying situa- 
tions throughout the country. I have out- 
lined the problems and the procedure of 


the curriculum study in considerable de- 
tail because I hope that every member of 
the Council will feel a personal interest 
in it and will realize how much the con- 
tribution of his classroom and his local- 
ity may mean to the preparation of a re- 
port that will be truly helpful to teachers 
of the language arts throughout the 
country. We shall try to keep you in- 
formed of what we are doing. Will you 
not help us by sharing your problems and 
your solutions with the curriculum com- 
mittees of the Council? 


Critical Thinking through Instruction in English’ 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON? 


Tue topic which I have been asked to 
discuss is, indeed, an appropriate one at 
a convention whose central theme is 
“English for These Times,” for if ever 
there were a need for critical thinking it 
is in these times. In my treatment of the 
topic I shall attempt to show how Eng- 
lish instruction, properly conceived, can 
be a potent factor in the development of 
critical thinking. 

I shall pause at the outset to define one 
of the key words in the topic and to com- 
ment upon certain psychological aspects. 
To many people the word “critical” sug- 
gests immediately an “inclination to 
criticize, especially unfavorably.” I shall 
not use the term in that sense. Rather, I 
shall use this meaning: “exercising, or 
involving, careful judgment.” In this 


« Paper presented at the Friday Morning General 
Session of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November 
29, 1946, Atlantic City. 


2 Assistant professor of education, University of 
Chicago. 


sense critical thinking is synonymous 
with clear thinking. My topic raises the 
psychological question, also, whether 
thinking and language expression are 
synonymous. Do we think first and then 
express ourselves? Do we express our- 
selves and then think? Or are thinking 
and language expression one and the 
same thing, simultaneous or synchronous 
processes? The question also arises 
whether instruction in the language arts 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing improves the quality of thinking. 
And, conversely, does training in think- 
ing improve the quality of language com- 
munication? To put the matter another 
way, is clumsy, ineffective expression the 
result of muddy thinking, and does clear 
and precise communication result from 
straight thinking? No attempt will be 
made here to answer these questions 
directly through an analysis of the psy- 
chology of thinking and of language. I 
shall proceed on the assumption that 
thinking and language communication 
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are so inextricably bound together as to 
make them virtually one process. 
Straight thinking makes for clarity of 
expression; and clarity of expression con- 
tributes to critical thinking. I believe 
that the relationship was effectively 
stated by one of my university professors 
some years ago. A student asked him a 
troublesome question. He attempted an 
answer but, dissatisfied with it, gave up 
and announced, “T’ll answer that ques- 
tion tomorrow; I want to go to my office 
and write myself clearheaded on it.” 

My analysis of the topic thus far sug- 
gests that teaching students to think 
critically is not one of a number of dis- 
crete functions of English instruction but 
rather an integral aspect of all we do. It 
is an ingredient in all phases of our work, 
whether it be promoting competence in 
the language arts of speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing or helping young 
people to enrich their lives through wide 
reading from our literary heritage. 
Viewed in this way, developing critical 
thinking through instruction in English 
is one of our paramount objectives. Be- 
cause teachers of English are primarily 
concerned with the language arts and 
the fine art of literature, which employs 
language as its medium, and because of 
the intimate connection between lan- 
guage and thinking, they have a unique 
opportunity, and a solemn obligation, to 
foster critical or clear thinking. What is 
more, we shall fail in our task of teaching 
children and young people how to read, 
how to write, how to speak, and how to 
listen effectively unless we cultivate the 
art of clear thinking. Of what value is 
communication unless it rests on clear 
thinking? 

I shall now discuss briefly three as- 
pects or phases of the English curriculum 
which in my judgment can contribute 
effectively to critical thinking. 


PROVIDING NORMAL SITUATIONS 
FOR COMMUNICATION 


Perhaps there is no need for pointing 
out to this audience that one of the prime 
prerequisites for increasing competence 
in language communication and develop- 
ing critical thinking is provision for 
abundant opportunities for speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing in normal, 
meaningful situations. But the fact re- 
mains that one of the most serious weak- 
nesses in English instruction at all educa- 
tional levels today is the failure to give 
children and young people opportunities 
under guidance to practice the normal 
arts of language communication. I gladly 
grant that splendid efforts are being 
made by many teachers of English to 
convert their classrooms into places 
where real communication takes place, 
but you who are leaders in our field will 
be first to join me in my contention that 
much of the language activity that goes 
on in the English classroom is artificial, 
meaningless, and insipid. 

Fortunately, the preschool child is 
usually permitted to practice his lan- 
guage skills virtually every waking hour 
of the day. And, what is more, his talking 
and listening are about matters which 
concern him: his toys, his food, his play- 
mates, and a thousand and one things 
which evoke a genuine desire to com- 
municate. Wise parents encourage and 
cultivate this incessant talking. How 
else is the child to acquire a growing and 
meaningful vocabulary and suitable sen- 
tence patterns? And it is just this abun- 
dant practice which enables the child of 
five or six to enter school with a really 
remarkable control of the language he 
needs for communication. But when he 
enters the schoolroom, his language 
world suddenly changes. The amount of 
talking and listening sharply decreases, 
and his varied interests find little outlet 
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in language expression. In many ways he 
leaves his former world behind to enter a 
linguistic prison. Language practice be- 
comes an exercise, a formality. Topics for 
writing and speaking are often drawn 
from a world of interests foreign to the 
child. What I have said about the pri- 
mary child pertains to the high-school 
youth and college student as well. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by cit- 
ing an example. Some time ago I visited a 
sophomore English class in a large metro- 
politan high school. The teacher, opening 
a unit on writing social letters, gave this 
assignment: ‘Write a letter to your 
grandfather thanking him for a knitted 
sweater which you received for Christ- 
mas.” This was in April! That’s not even 
moral—to allow pupils to wait until 
April to acknowledge Christmas gifts. 
But, what is even worse, not a single 
pupil had received a knitted sweater 
from grandfather for Christmas. What a 
travesty on language communication! 
Yes, what an invitation to critical think- 
ing! Only a little change in even that 
assignment would have made a world of 
difference: Write a letter of thanks for 
any gift or kindness whatsoever from 
anyone at any time. This incident, I 
know, does not typify English instruc- 
tion in schools today. But, if we are 
candid, we will admit that we are some- 
what uncomfortable in the face of the 
illustration. We know that too often 
English teaching is based on language 
exercises and composition assignments 
which lack the vitality and genuineness 
which characterize true communication. 

What is our solution? It would be pre- 
tentious to suggest that I know the full 
answer. But perhaps I can point the way 
by restating a formula which I encoun- 
tered somewhere in my reading a few 
years ago. The writer said, in effect, that 
genuine communication will take place 


only when the student (1) has something 
to say, (2) has a reason for saying it, 
(3) has someone to whom to say it, and 
(4) has the facility for saying it. I know 
of nothing that would do more to pro- 
mote effective communication and criti- 
cal thinking than the universal adoption 
by teachers of English of the basic prin- 
ciples implied in this simple formula: 
something to say, a reason for saying it, 
someone to whom to say it, and facility 
for saying it. 

I do not have the time to elaborate the 
implications for curriculum-planning and 
teaching procedures of those four factors. 
Suffice it to say that no one is likely to 
write or speak critically, or to read or 
listen critically, unless he or someone 
else has something to say, a genuine mo- 
tive for communication, and a real au- 
dience. And it is unlikely that we shall 
ever be successful in developing facility 
to communicate unless the first three 
factors—something to say, a reason for 
saying it, and someone to whom to say 
it—are adequately provided for. My first 
point, then, is that the development of 
critical thinking through instruction in 
English is contingent upon the provision 
of abundant opportunities for normal, 
purposeful language activities. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE 
OF LANGUAGE 


I should like to propose, in the second 
place, that we attempt to develop critical 
thinking through English instruction by 
giving children, young people, and adults 
a better understanding of language as a 
social institution and as a psychological 
process. In our schools we are fairly suc- 
cessful in giving young people an under- 
standing of the physical and biological 
world in which they live and of the social, 
political, and economic arrangements of 
modern society, but we have largely 
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failed, it seems to me, to give them a cor- 
responding understanding of the nature 
and function of language as an instru- 
ment of communication. Language as a 
social institution is one of the remarkable 
inventions of the human race and one of 
our priceless possessions. Why we have 
been so negligent in giving each rising 
generation an understanding of the na- 
ture and functional operation of so im- 
portant an instrument is difficult to un- 
derstand. 

One of our concerns as teachers of 
English is vocabulary development—a 
concern which stems from our belief that 
precise and rich word meanings are in- 
dispensable to effective communication. 
Careless and superficial use of words, as 
well as an impoverished vocabulary, are 
barriers to critical thinking. More than 
that, as semanticists have so clearly 
pointed out, careless, unintelligent, and 
mischievous use of words constitutes one 
of the serious hazards to peaceful and 
amicable living among men. Our task is 
to help students clarify and enrich word 
meanings in an effort to improve the 
quality of their thinking. 

Let me be more specific. Children and 
young people need to understand how 
words get meaning—how experiences are 
attached to printed and spoken symbols. 
Take the word ‘“‘dog,”’ for example. For 
the very young child the sound symbol 
“dog”? may embrace only the image of a 
stuffed dog with which he plays or 
fondles as he would a doll. In time the 
child may acquire two or three stuffed 
dogs in different sizes and colors. This in 
itself is a considerable expansion of the 
term, for now the word stands not for a 
single small, brown, stuffed dog, but is a 
general term representing a number of 
objects. If he later acquires a live dog, 
his concept is immeasurably enriched. 
Now the animal moves of its own accord, 


It returns affection in a number of ways. 
If the child is scratched or in any other 
way injured by the dog, his concept is 
further developed, as it would be if the 
dog saved him from harm. If his dog is 
killed, the concept is further extended, 
and in this instance particularly the 
word “‘dog” acquires an emotional mean- 
ing, a feeling tone. In due course of time 
the youngster will learn to read and will 
learn more about dogs—of their use as 
modes of transportation, of the faithful 
seeing-eye dog. I need not go on. You are 
familiar with the way in which a word or 
phrase expands in meaning as our experi- 
ences expand until we can bring to a 
given word its full meaning, if that be 
ever possible. As Zahner has so well said: 
“One of the cardinal principles of lan- 
guage is that words derive their mean- 
ings from their intricate connections with 
the world, the world of things and men.”’ 
And let no one think that this is a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to children; the proc- 
ess of meaning expansion and enrich- 
ment is going on for all of us all of the 
time. Would any of us contend that our 
understanding of the words ‘“‘love,” 
“marriage,’’ “democracy,” “‘God,”’ and 
“justice” is complete? 

Another aspect of this problem of 
word meaning demands attention, name- 
ly, empty verbalism. There is perhaps no 
single factor more responsible for uncriti- 
cal thinking and unclear communication 
than the habit of using words without 
knowing their meaning. Unfortunately, 
many children learn to pronounce words 
and to recognize words on the printed 
page without knowing their meaning. 
They make the tragic mistake of think- 
ing that merely pronouncing words con- 
stitutes reading. Many adults employ 
words in a similar manner. They confuse 
the ability to say or to write words with 
the ability actually to communicate. 
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CRITICAL THINKING 


They possess a sort of empty verbalism 
which even they themselves mistake for 
communication. The employment of lan- 
guage at that level is certainly not 
synonymous with thinking. I contend 
that this common language weakness is a 
most serious obstacle to critical thinking. 
I know of no solution other than to make 
children, young people, and adults aware 
of this phenomenon of language—how 
words get meaning—and to do every- 
thing in our power as English teachers to 
provide language activities which not 
only demand the use of words as carriers 
of real meaning but also to assist stu- 
dents in the clarification and enrichment 
of their own vocabularies. 

Two implications for teaching may be 
drawn from what I have said about pro- 
moting critical thinking through an un- 
derstanding of the psychology of lan- 
guage. The first is that the English cur- 
riculum at all educational levels should 
include appropriate instruction about 
language as a social institution and as a 
psychological process. This may be done 
systematically through units of instruc- 
tion in language or more incidentally as 
occasions arise. For example, as one 
writer has suggested, the class may be 
reading Keats’s “Endymion” and pause 
to discuss the word “‘beauty”’ in his line 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.”’ An 
informal discussion will soon reveal that 
some pupils have derived their concepts 
of beauty from nature, some from music, 
some from works of art, and some from 
still other sources. The variety and qual- 
ity of concepts will vary greatly. Let the 
students tell what beauty means to them. 
The process of recalling the experiences 
which have contributed to their own 
concepts of beauty and their learning 
what others have to say about their ex- 
periences will do much both to clarify 
and to enrich the meaning of “‘beauty.” 


THROUGH INSTRUCTION 7 


Their sharing of such information will 
help them to understand that the prob- 
lem of using the word “beauty” is one of 
being aware of one’s own experiential 
background and of knowing the other 
person’s background as well. This should 
make no small contribution to critical 
thinking and clear communication. 

The second implication to be drawn 
from my illustration of word meanings is 
that one of the fruitful ways to clarify 
and enrich meanings is to provide for 
young people a rich background of ex- 
perience out of which meanings develop. 
That is psychologically sound but peda- 
gogically difficult. Many obstacles pre- 
vent our extending students’ firsthand 
experiences, although we could do better 
than we do. But we do have recourse to a 
wide world of vicarious experiences 
through books. As teachers of literature 
we have unlimited resources for promot- 
ing vocabulary growth and enrichment 
through wide and thoughtful reading. 
Frequent contact with words in a variety 
of meanings and shades of interpretation 
in context will do much to promote 
clarification and enrichment of word 
meaning. As teachers of English we must 
constantly seek, to quote Zahner again, 
“to forge the links between what the stu- 
dent is seeing and doing and feeling, and 
what he is saying; and between what he 
is reading, and what he has seen, and 
done, and felt.” 

This, then, is my second major propo- 
sition: that teachers of English have a 
unique opportunity, and a real obliga- 
tion, to develop critical thinking and 
clear communication through instruction 
in the nature of language as a social insti- 
tution and communication as a psycho- 
logical process. I regret that it has been 
necessary for me to place the burden of 
what seems to me such an important 
point on the single illustration of clarifi- 
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cation and enrichment of word meanings. 
But you will appreciate, I know, that it 
is only one aspect of a large and fruitful 
phase of English instruction for critical 
thinking. 


CRITICAL THINKING AND INSTRUCTION 
IN GRAMMAR 


I shall have time only to propose a 
third way by which teachers of Eng- 
lish can promote growth in critical think- 
ing and clarity of expression, namely, 
through the proper study of the gram- 
mar of the English language. There are 
those in our fellowship who see little, if 
any, value in grammar instruction. They 
contend that research studies show that 
instruction in grammar does not elimi- 
nate errors in writing and speaking. But 
I suspect that one can with equal con- 
fidence assert that there is not one iota of 
evidence to show that grammar properly 
taught will not improve written and oral 
discourse and the ability to read and 
listen. We have never tried that! Our 
research studies thus far are based 
largely on poor teaching of bad grammar. 

I wish to make emphatically clear that 
I am making no defense of the kind of 
grammar which American schools have 
for generations foisted upon innocent 
youth, no defense of the countless hours 
of pupil time wasted or of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars squandered on 
perpetuating such sheer grammatical 
myths as the split infinitive and the 
prepositional ending, no defense of the 
linguistic idolatries which have pre- 
occupied the interests of teachers of Eng- 
lish and confused the minds of youth. 
But I am contending that an under- 
standing of the principles of word order 
in the sentence, of the functional rela- 
tionships among words in the sentence, 
of the basic principle of modification of 
ideas, of the co-ordination and subordi- 


nation of ideas in sentences—I contend 
that these principles, if properly taught, 
will do much to clarify thinking and ex- 
pression. 

I hasten to make clear what I mean. 
Through the long history of man’s 
struggle with language there has devel- 
oped a simple but profoundly important 
device for refining and clarifying com- 
munication, namely, the modification of 
basic ideas through the use of words and 
groups of words as modifiers. I do not 
know the history of this development, 
but it must have been a slow and labori- 
ous one. Let me illustrate the principle 
with a sentence which one of my col- 
leagues recently used effectively with 
high-school pupils. First she wrote on the 
blackboard this simple sentence: “I saw 
animals.’”’ These words communicate 
something, but not much. Before clear 
and critical meaning can be conveyed, 
the basic idea—“I saw animals’’—must 
be modified, refined. The teacher went on 
to illustrate her point. 

I saw a thousand animals. 

I saw a thousand beautiful animals. 


I saw a thousand beautiful animals with 
spiral horns. 


I saw a thousand beautiful animals with 
spiral horns bounding across the plain. 
By adding words and groups of words— 
adjectives and phrases we call them—the 
basic idea was modified until it conveyed 
precise meaning and even accompanying 
feeling tones. Here is a basic principle of 
grammar, or of linguistics if you wish, the 
modification of ideas. It is a grammatical 
principle capable of being understood. 
It should be taught as an intellectual 
matter, not as a matter of drill. Further- 
more, it is a big idea. It involves perhaps 
a fourth or more of all the grammar we 
teach or need to teach. Consider what a 
unit of instruction in grammar with this 
as the unitary understanding would in- 
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volve: an understanding of the function 
of adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
prepositional phrases, misplaced modi- 
fiers, dangling participles, punctuation of 
consecutive adjectives, punctuation and 
proper use of appositives, formation and 
use of possessives, and a number of other 
items of grammar, usage, spelling, and 
rhetoric—all integrally and functionally 
related to the basic concept of modifica- 
tion. A unit of this kind, occupying about 
five weeks of time at the sophomore 
level, would give students an intellectual 
understanding of what actually happens 
in speech and writing. I submit that such 
a unit, in which a considerable number of 
grammatical items are brought together 
into functional relationship and taught 
to be understood, is a far cry from the 
usual conglomeration of unrelated rules 
which fill our drill pads and exercise 
books. I submit, furthermore, that such 
an approach to grammar would promote 
critical thinking and clarity of expres- 
sion. And, incidentally, such teaching of 
grammar in all probability would refute 
the claims that the teaching of grammar 
has no positive influence on correctness 
in speaking and writing. 

I should like to underscore with one 
more illustration the proposition that in- 
struction in grammar can be made to 
develop critical thinking. Word order 
plays an increasingly important role in 
the English language, with the steady 
decline of inflection. I believe I can best 
illustrate the importance of understand- 
ing word order by use of a sentence sug- 
gested by the same colleague and which I 
have found effective in my own teaching. 
Without benefit of blackboard, I shall 
ask you to visualize the sentence as I 
write it: “A poor farmer... .. ” Well, so 
far the words have conjured up in your 
minds certain images. What they are de- 
pends, of course, upon your own ex- 


periential background. Perhaps you see a 
farmer, as I do, dressed in tattered blue 
overalls, with one suspender fastened 
with a shingle nail, a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, and a pitchfork over the 
right shoulder. Perhaps you see him 
standing beside a red barn with doors 
hanging on a single hinge and barbed- 
wire fences in need of repair. But let us 
go on: “A poor farmer lived in a hut. 
.... The addition of those words—‘‘in 
a hut’’—in all likelihood alters your 
previous image of the farmer. At least 
the red farm buildings give way to a hut. 
Again, let us go on: ‘‘A poor farmer lived 
in a hut long ago..... ” Now what has 
happened? I suspect the hut is a sod hut 
of the early western pioneer. But our 
statement is still incomplete: “A poor 
farmer lived in a hut long ago in Japan.”’ 
Yes, you are right! Off come the blue 
overalls; the sod hut has given way to a 
thatched-roof cottage. Here we have a 
grammatically correct sentence, by the 
usual rules of grammar. But it is a bad 
sentence—bad because it fails to com- 
municate effectively. It compels the 
reader or the listener to conjure up one 
image after the other only to have them 
replaced by others through the forward 
movement of the sentence. It is a bad 
sentence because psychologically it pro- 
duces a brain storm. Think for a moment 
what the result would have been had I 
written instead: “Long ago in Japan a 
poor farmer lived in a hut.” I need not 
analyze for you the psychological differ- 
ence. As one of my students said after I 
had placed this sentence on the board 
and discussed it as I have this morning, 
“Gee, it does made a difference how you 
say things, doesn’t it?’’ Of course it does. 
Critical thinking employs appropriate 
language expression, and choice of ap- 
propriate language cultivates critical 
thinking. 
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I wish I could go on to indicate how 
the whole field of grammar, or linguistics, 
can be so organized and taught as to de- 
velop in young people a keen interest in 
language communication, a clear under- 
standing of what language is, a profound 
respect for language as a social institu- 
tion and a psychological process, and, 
above all else, a sensitivity to the inter- 
connections between critical thinking 
and clear expression. But I must remain 
content with these few simple illustra- 
tions. 


My thesis, then, is this: English in- 
struction, if properly conceived, can be 
and ought to be a potent factor in devel- 
oping critical thinking among the chil- 
dren and youth of our schools. Because 
thinking and language expression are in- 
tegrally related—synchronous mental 
processes—teachers of English are af- 
forded supreme opportunities and are 
charged with stern obligations to im- 
prove the quality of thinking and the 
quality of language communication of 
each rising generation. 


NCTE Radto Awards 


Foreword 


Win the close of the war, there took place 
an obvious letdown in radio and in the pub- 
lic attitude toward radio. The radio folks 
themselves, or some of them, seemed a little 
wearied of well-doing. The radio audience 
(also some enlightened radio executives like 
C.B.S.’s William S. Paley) seemed some- 
what restive as they listened to louder and 
longer commercials, constantly more un- 
veracious soap operas, and the hundred 
thousandth repetition of the same wheezes 
and gags by the same weary and wearying 
comedians. It is by no means an accident 
that the past year has seen the sudden rise 
to fame of the first trenchant and realistic 
newspaper radio critic, John Crosby, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, whose unsparing 
candor deserves an award in itself. 
Fortunately, not all radio has collapsed. 
On the contrary, if you knew when and 
where to listen, you could find as fine radio 
fare as ever in the programs of 1946. Since 
we are aware of this fact, it has been the en- 
deavor of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, through its Radio Committee, to 
discover these programs and to say “Well 


"Made during the three-day annual session of 
NCTE in Atlantic City, at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting, November 30, 1946, by Max J. Herzberg, 
chairman of the NCTE Radio Committee. 


done” to the best of them. Last year we 
gave a single award for general excellence to 
C.B.S.’s “On a Note of Triumph,”’ Norman 
Corwin’s lyric drama to mark the close of 
the war. This year we sought to bring our 
awards into much closer alignment with our 
own activities in the classroom; and we 
therefore decided, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, to make a dual 
award: one to the program that most help- 
fully correlated with our work in teaching 
reading and writing and another to the pro- 
gram most helpfully correlated to speaking 
and listening. In the former field we found 
four programs of great excellence—the 
“Theater Guild of the Air” (A.B.C.), the 
“Pacific Story” (N.B.C.), the one-time per- 
formance of Richard III (C.B.S.), and ‘‘The 
Human Adventure” (M.B.S.). In the field of 
speaking and writing we found special com- 
mendation was due ‘‘America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” (A.B.C.), the “American 
Forum of the Air” (M.B.S.), the ‘“Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table” (N.B.C.), 
and “Transatlantic Call” (C.B.S.). We re- 
gretted that the rendition of John Hersey’s 
“Hiroshima” (A.B.C.) came too late to be 
considered for an award. By vote of the 
Radio Committee, two programs were se- 
lected for the Council Award. 
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I. “America’s Town Meeting of the Air’ (A.B.C.) 


Little need be said by way of exposition 
and description of that famous program, 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” a 
presentation of the American Broadcasting 
Company. For many years this series of dis- 
cussions has played a prominent and in- 
valuable role in keeping the American pub- 
lic fully informed regarding public issues and 
in emphasizing the all-important fact that 
all our problems have many aspects to be 
considered and evaluated. Here, in these 
weekly meetings on the air, one could see at 
its best the American approach toward dif- 
ficulties and toward obstacles in our highly 
complicated political, social, and economic 
life. The approach stresses, first, the need for 
factual information; second, the importance 
of viewing a problem fairly from various 
angles; third, the probability that truth 
does not lie all with one party, one side, but 
is likely, from a practical standpoint, to rep- 
resent a compromise and a meeting of 
minds. As the meetings proceeded in the 
New York Town Hall, where the programs 
for the most part originated, people all 
over the country, including many students 
in our schools, listened in eagerly; there 
was further significant discussion every- 
where. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the National 
Council of Teachers of English, seeking to 
recognize and honor that program which 
during the past year has done most to 


awaken greater admiration of effective and 
exemplary speech and to promote powers of 
intelligent listening and critical thinking, 
should turn to “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” for its first award in this important 
realm of Speaking and Listening. 

Because the ““Town Meeting” maintains 
a consistently high level of excellence in the 
presentation of a discussion program, be- 
cause this program is based on a democratic 
exchange of opinions among national leaders 
and experts, because well-directed questions 
and responses form an essential part of the 
procedure, because topics for discussion are 
selected that are of vital concern to all citi- 
zens, and because the listening audience is 
trained to discriminate between emotion 
and objectivity, between speciousness and 
truth, the National Council of Teachers of 
English takes great pleasure in making this 
award. It is a great pleasure, too, that to 
receive the award I may now call on the man 
who by his consummate skill in arranging 
his programs so that they were bound to suc- 
ceed, by his fairness in conducting discus- 
sion as a moderator, and by his deep de- 
votion to America has made ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” a potent national 
institution. You are now going to listen to 
one of the most famous voices in America— 
Mr. George V. Denny. 

[At this point Mr. Denny made his re- 
sponse.| 


II. Spectal One-Time Performance of Shakespeare’ s 
“Richard III” (C.B.S.) 


Laurence Olivier, the great English actor, 
has demonstrated in both England and the 
United States during the last year or two 
that Shakespeare need not, in the old 
theatrical phrase, ‘spell ruin.’’ He has made 
it clear that, on the contrary, Shakespeare, 
properly and intelligently presented, still 
can weave a magic spell over our hearts and 
minds, still is the great master of dramatic 
effects and poetic beauty. His photoplay, 
Henry V, showed that Shakespeare even has 
a close kinship with the technical effects of 


which Hollywood is so proud. In New York 
City last spring, Mr. Olivier and his London 
company gave a series of Shakespearean 
and other classic performances that pro- 
duced immediately the most gratifying of all 
symbols to the actor’s heart—the sign at the 
box office “S.R.O.” 

To give the vast non—New York audience 
an opportunity of at least listening to Mr. 
Olivier and his company, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System undertook to provide 
them with time on the air. The program was 
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made a special feature of that remarkable 
and fruitful enterprise, the Columbia Work- 
shop. To give Richard III properly, the net- 
work extended the length of the broadcast 
from half an hour to an hour and a half— 
thereby performing a genuine public and 
literary service. The play was adapted for 
radio by Elizabeth and James Hart, the 
latter one of the associate script editors of 
the C.B.S. program division. In the course 
of the script ingenious use was made of seg- 
ments from others of Shakespeare’s chroni- 
cle plays. Both the Workshop and the writ- 
ing division were supervised by Robert J. 
Landry. The broadcast itself was co-directed 
by John Burrell of the “Old Vic” Company 
and Richard Sanville of C.B.S. The play, as 
those who listened to it will testify, proved 
to be remarkably intelligible, with a mini- 
mum of the obscurities which so often mar 
the modern person’s enjoyment of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

It is further fitting, therefore, that the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
seeking to recognize and honor that pro- 


gram which has done most to promote a 
greater appreciation for and understanding 
of our literary heritage and to awaken 
greater love of beautiful writing and beauti- 
ful speech, should make its award to this 
distinguished C.B.S. production of Richard 
Til. 

Because it presented a magnificent cast in 
the presentation of a great classic, because it 
made modern audiences keenly aware of the 
supreme skill of Shakespeare as a dramatist, 
and because it utilized radio techniques 
effectively in the interpretation of literature, 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
takes great pleasure in making this first 
award in the realm of Reading and Writing 
to the C.B.S. and the Laurence Olivier pro- 
duction of Richard ITT. It isa privilege that 
I may call upon Mr. Edward R. Murrow, 
vice-president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, to accept the award in the name of 
the network of which he is an eminent mem- 
ber. 

{[Mr. Murrow at this point responded in 
behalf of C.B.S.] 


Developing Personality through Communication 


MARCELLA 


The class entering the room was a typi- 
cal group of children in the smal] west- 
ern city where lumbering is the leading 
industry. There were children whose par- 
ents were graduates of some of the finest 
colleges and universities in the country; 
there were children who were first-gen- 
eration Americans, who seldom heard 
English spoken in their homes; there 
were the children of the town clerks, the 
physicians, the attorneys, the mortician; 
‘there was the boy born in Greece and 
educated there, who had started his uni- 
versity work abroad and then had come 
to this country to join his father, the 
owner of one of the town’s fruitstands. 


* State supervisor of high schools, Olympia, Wash. 


R. LAWLER’ 


Some of the children had traveled ex- 
tensively; some had never been in the 
near-by city, a hundred miles away. 
Some had always had the finest of medi- 
cal care; some had not had the proper 
medical attention when it was needed 
and as young adolescents were paying 
the price. Some had high I.Q.’s; some had 
low 1.Q.’s. Some were going on to eastern 
colleges and were taking college-board 
examinations; some were going to west- 
ern colleges, where a pattern of subject 
matter was required and probably a cer- 
tain rank in the graduating class; some 
were going to be beauty operators, 
nurses, secretaries. American youth was 
entering the classroom, and the teacher 
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welcoming the group was pledged to the 
ideal of education for all American 
youth. 

The first semester the group had ap- 
proximately thirty-five; the second se- 
mester, approximately forty-three. The 
teacher, new in the situation, spent the 
first week becoming acquainted with the 
class, learning the interests of the chil- 
dren, finding out what they considered 
important in their development and 
what they believed this class could con- 
tribute to that development; how they 
would like the class organized, what they 
considered their duties as members of 
the group. 

By the end of the week the teacher 
and pupils had become acquainted; they 
were friends. The pupils had recognized 
wide and the varied interests in the group, 
and a mutual respect for one another’s 
problems had been built through the 
class discussions. They had decided that 
they would like to attempt to organize 
the class co-operatively and to use stu- 
dent chairmen, electing a new chairman 
and secretary each week. As a result of 
the discussion during the first week, the 
class had decided that it was important 
that people not feel obligated to write 
and speak unless they felt that they had 
something to say. Students were not to 
feel that a paper was due on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday or Tuesdays 
and Thursdays or every Friday. All work, 
written and oral, was to be presented, 
discussed, and suggestions made by the 
students. There were to be pupil-teacher 
conferences requested by either the pupil 
or the teacher. At the same time, the 
group decided on its reading program, 
basing it at first on current national and 
international programs. Individual stu- 
dents were to outline their reading in de- 
tail with the teacher. 

There were some students in the group 
whose first attempts at writing, present- 


ed hesitatingly, were only two, three, or 
four sentences in length. When other 
students listened courteously and inter- 
estedly and then kindly suggested points 
for developing the ideas and magazine 
articles or books to be read for fur- 
ther background, the uncertain students 
gained courage, being certain now that 
their efforts really would not be ridi- 
culed. The caliber and quantity of read- 
ing done were unbelievable. 

That year the United States Congress 
was considering the national forests and 
parks problems in relation to the Olym- 
pic Peninsula. One of the boys, imbued 
with an unusual sense of patriotism and 
believing that the theory of the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people 
should really operate throughout the na- 
tion, wrote a paper on the subject before 
Congress. 

The result was a heated class discus- 
sion which concluded with eight class 
members asking permission to hold a 
panel presenting both sides of the ques- 
tion. The class, allowing them sufficient 
time for preparation, set a date for the 
panel. The panel presentation was one 
of the high lights of the year and was for 
two of the members their first school ex- 
perience in participating in any such ac- 
tivity. 

During the second semester there was 
nation-wide concern over the possibility 
of a second world war. A group of the 
boys in the class asked if they might be 
permitted to speak before the student 
body on the topic “Should the United 
States Enter a Second World War?” In 
that group were boys who had been 
steadily growing and _ developing 
throughout the year. At the beginning of 
the year the leader of the group had been 
hesitant and uncertain in oral work. His 
first efforts in writing had been incom- 
plete and timidly presented. Six months 
later he was suggesting that the country 
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was facing a major crisis and that their 
group would like to consider the problem 
with their schoolmates. The principal 
gave his consent to the program; the 
boys prepared their speeches; the class 
arranged the details of the assembly; and 
a high-school student body saw in action 
boys whom they recognized as leaders 
and potential leaders co-operating in a 
program of their own choosing, so that 
all the students might share thinking on 
this vital topic. 

After the panel presentation, ques- 
tions fram the audience came freely and 
were answered with a wealth of valuable 
information gathered from many sources, 
many authorities. In the history of the 
high school this program was unique. 
Personality development through com- 
munication—not only for the four who 
had presented the material but also for 
the thirty-five in the class and the 
twelve hundred in the audience! 

Let us leave this group now and move 
on to another. 

John was one of the most difficult 
problems of a West Coast junior high 
school. A not uncommon question among 
his teachers was, ‘‘What do you do about 
John?” In his classes he was resentful 
when corrected. His statements were not 
always reliable. He wavered between pe- 
riods of irritation and periods of the 
greatest co-operation. He often did not 
pay attention in class. John was an ado- 
lescent having difficult problems of ad- 
justment. 

The principal and the dean of boys 
would talk with him, and he would 
promise to do better, only to break out 
in a new place the next day. The visiting 
teacher called at his home many times, 
but with no lasting results. At the end of 
the first semester his work was incom- 
plete in English, social studies, and 
mathematics. 


Six weeks later the English class was 
reading poetry. Those pupils who wished 
entered original poems which were to be 
sent on for examination by a committee 
publishing an anthology of original verse. 
John, much to everyone’s amazement, 
entered a poem. He wrote: 


I like to climb a hill 
When everything is still. 
I like to feel the morning air; 
It really does me good. 
I like to look down the hill 
And watch the water in the creek. 
I like to smell the morning rose 
And watch the birds fly in rows. 
I do all this upon the hill. 


When the teacher typed the copies for 
mailing to the publisher, she typed an 
extra copy for each of the contributing 
students. When John received his, he 
said, “I’m going to tack that up on my 
wall at home.” Everyone, most of all 
John, was delighted when his poem was 
chosen for publication. 

Guidance records show that, from the 
time he completed his poem, John’s atti- 
tude changed. He seemed more calm. It 
was easier for him to talk reasonably in a 
conference with a teacher. He was more 
reliable about being in school. His ap- 
pearance improved; his face and hands 
were clean, his hair combed, his shoes 
polished. His irritable manner disap- 
peared. He was no longer a typical prob- 
lem boy. He had done something only a 
few could do. He had come into his own. 

In another school a lad entered a liter- 
ature class with misgiving. He was a new 
pupil with a physical handicap that he 
felt set him apart from the group. He sat 
in a corner so he would not be noticed— 
so he thought and so he said when the 
teacher came to know him better. Weeks 
went by, but there was little change in 
his attitude toward the group. He did 
excellent research work. So the teacher 
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assigned him a biography of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, an artist who also had a physi- 
cal handicap. The boy became interested, 
for he too loved art. 

The class wanted to dramatize a scene 
from the typical coffee-house of Samuel 
Johnson’s period. As a friend of Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds became an impor- 
tant character. The boy became en- 
grossed in making sketches, imitating 
mannerisms, and copying the wit of the 
old master. He became so fascinated 
with the work he was doing that he for- 
got his withered arm and poorly devel- 
oped body. His classmates forgot them 
too. The next year he was art editor of 
the yearbook, and from his experience 
there he was offered a fine position with 
a leading printing firm. 

In that same high school another 
teacher was faced with the problem of a 
ninth-grade boy who had a harelip and 
a resultant inferiority complex so acute 
that he would duck behind his arms if 
anyone tried to include him in conversa- 
tion or class procedure. 

The teacher believed that if she could 
once get the boy to enter into conversa- 
tion or class discussions that he had 
many possibilities. She had a conference 
with the guidance personnel, and, after 
studying the case, they agreed on 
“shock” therapy, to be followed by chal- 
lenge, perseverance, and frequent sincere 
comment of praise and optimism. 

The teacher had a conference with the 
boy and told him he was underscoring, 
forcing attention to a deformity that he 
and everyone around him would rather 
forget; she stressed the point that the 
way to make this deformity dwindle to 
the unimportance of a mere physical dif- 
ference was to ignore it himself. If he 
did this, she insisted that others would 
follow suit. 

She urged him to try to enter into 


class discussions, if only one or two sen- 
tences or even words at a time. She im- 
pressed upon him that she was not just 
interested in his success in English but 
in his whole school and postschool life, 
pointing out that his chances for success 
depended upon his ability to ‘‘face the 
world.” 

Gradually, he ceased to take refuge 
behind his arms; he entered class discus- 
sions. The day came when he stood be- 
fore the class and read one of his papers. 

Through four years the teacher had 
the joy of observing the lad progress un- 
til he became a remarkable student-body 
president, leading the group with poise 
and authority. 

Another teacher, in discussing with 
me the procedures in his composition 
class, was telling of his speaking club. 
The students began the semester’s work 
by writing a constitution for the club. In 
doing this, they had to consider care- 
fully the purpose of such a class organi- 
zation, its function, and its ways of pro- 
viding a maximum number of students 
opportunities for leadership. 

The teacher pointed out that, after 
the constitution had been democratically 
developed and adopted by the group, it 
would be followed strictly. Thus a stu- 
dent learned to wait his turn, to feel re- 
sponsible through discussion and vote for 
what the club decided to do, to listen to 
the opinions of others, “to pull his oar”’ 
in group discussions. Children developed 
rapidly in their positions as chairman 
and secretary, through their acceptance 
of the responsibility of getting the class 
under way each day without a word from 
the teacher, through their opportunities 
to assist the teacher in planning the 
course. This teacher said: 

The development that takes place is demon- 


strated by the mere fact that quiet students 
actually take part instead of sitting passively 
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as they so often do; they gain in ability to pre- 
sent, discuss, and vote on matters of business. 
I have seen a slow or bashful student do his 
best work of the semester as a secretary or 
chairman, an assignment which he dared not 
shirk because of social pressure from his peers 
and which he wanted to do well to gain their 
respect. I do not know how I can give you 
“data” on this; it just happens in these classes 
year after year and can be seen or heard but 
scarcely written statistically. 


We should not leave these several ex- 
amples of teaching which has developed 
children without a sample of the evalua- 
tion which students make of these classes 
in which they experience real growth and 
development. The following are such 
evaluations: 


When I think about my composition class, I 
realize that it has been different from any other 
class I have ever been in. The one thing I liked 
best (which is the thing we don’t do in some of 
my other classes) is that we applied what we 
learned. For example, instead of writing letters 
just to write letters, we wrote to our speakers 
inviting them to visit our class and then thank- 
ing them for the visit. My memories of my 
daily doings in Composition II are the nicest 
ones I have of my periods this semester. 


I can’t see how it ever happened, but do you 
know what? I’m beginning to like to write 
compositions. My papers at Junior 
High School were always turned back with 
rarely anything above a “‘D.” Now we write 
about things we like and forget about grades. I 
have been surprised to see that I can write 
pages and with good grammar all the way 
through. 


And parents, when asked to give a frank 
evaluation of the children’s work, have 
written: 


My daughter is finally coming out of her 
shyness. I’ve never been able to do anything 
with her. This is the first time she has shown 
the slightest improvement. 


School rarely offers opportunity for indi- 
vidual growth—the work is usually too me- 
thedical. This experience has helped Edith 
adapt herself to school life. 


It is a privilege to have this opportunity to 
tell you that we have enjoyed Jean’s English 
class as much as she. True, much of the in- 
formation comes to us second hand, but you 
know it improves on the telling. Classes such as 
these certainly develop co-operation, poise, 
and a sense of well-being. Trading other class- 
mates’ views on a variety of subjects (which 
are important and helpful to the girls at this 
age) teaches them tolerance and consideration. 
Preparing them for life is more important than 
memorizing verbs. We like the informal or 
round-table type of teaching because it does 
teach the students how to live and enjoy life. 
We also like the radio programs. May we have 
more of them? 


Now let us examine briefly what is be- 
hind this teaching of the communication 
skills which has developed children. Why 
do children in these classes gradually de- 
velop leadership abilities which they 
have not heretofore evidenced? How is it 
that severe physical handicaps have be- 
come unimportant? Why is it that chil- 
dren who have been shy, who have in- 
tensely disliked writing or reading, sud- 
denly find themselves liking to read, 
wanting to write, seeking opportunities 
to speak? What is the key to the teaching 
of communication skills so that children 
truly grow and develop? 

The first key is a teacher interested in 
children—a teacher who feels that mate- 
rial for an English class should be drawn 
from all the environment, a teacher who 
thinks children are more important than 
any given body of subject matter, a 
teacher who believes that his most im- 
portant daily obligation is the children 
in front of him. He knows these young- 
sters in school and out. He knows their 
elementary-school records and problems 
as well as those of the high-school years. 
Because of these records, he knows that 
Mary, who now is enjoying reading, had 
remedial reading in the sixth grade and 
prior to that time disliked it intensely. 
He knows from her elementary records 
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that it is important to see that she has 
a wide variety of materials which she 
can handle. He knows that Shirley, who 
is sitting in his ninth-grade class, is a shy 
child, reared in a very sheltered home by 
her grandmother, and that two years 
earlier she had written: 
Night is a veil of darkness, 
That comes and goes each day. 


In the evening it comes so slowly, 
In the morning just slips away. 


Night life, I’m told, is very exciting, 
Although it I never see 

For when night comes around 
It’s bedtime for me. 


Guidance records, pupil conferences, 
and parent conferences for all children, 
not for just the problem child, are no 
mystery to this teacher. He knows the 
problems of adolescents and realizes that 
it is vitally important that the adoles- 
cent have a happy, satisfying life at this 
time if he is to be a normal adult. He 
capitalizes on these individual differ- 
ences rather than letting them become 
insurmountable obstacles. 

In the kind of situation described 
above, the classroom is a place for rich 
living. The pupils and teacher have made 
it as attractive a place as possible; 
there are many books and pamphlets se- 
lected for the total life-experience of the 
pupils, not just for ‘‘English’’; every at- 
tempt is made to help the pupils observe 
the world about them; there are no ten- 
sions; life is good, and in the classroom 
everybody enjoys it. Everyone is courte- 
ous, considerate, and sincerely interested 
in the success of each individual in the 
group. 

The teachers realize that, as Dr. Kil- 
patrick has said, “The human personal- 
ity is essentially social.””? They also know 

? William Heard Kilpatrick, “Democracy and 


the Individual,” in Pupils Are People (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941), p. 25. 


that the above kind of atmosphere must 
prevail if communication is to take place. 
They are likewise working with the idea 
developed co-operatively at the State- 
wide Language Arts Conference held four 
years ago in Seattle—that children must 
have time to explore and assimilate ideas 
before giving expression to them. 

In closing, I would suggest that this 
artist-teacher does not develop by read- 
ing more of the traditional type of book 
on how to teach English. (I am assuming 
a background of training in his major 
field of interest.) Rather such studies as 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
Pupils Are People, Creative Youth, Crea- 
tive Power, Child Development and the 
Curriculum, Psychology of Adolescence, 
and Psychologies of Learning, the Forty- 
first Yearbook, Part II, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, will 
give him direction. This teacher needs 
wide interest and growing understanding 
of science, socia! science, music, and art. 
His concern is to direct these children 
in such a way that they become valuable 
citizens in our democracy, each one de- 
veloping his capabilities to the utmost 
and making a contribution to society. 

I have gathered the examples which I 
have used to develop the concepts in this 
talk through my work in the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Specific examples have come through 
my work with schools in Aberdeen, Van- 
couver, Highline, Seattle, Shoreline, and 
Sunnyside. In the majority of instances 
in these schools facilities are inadequate 
and classes are large. Highline High 
School was built for a maximum enrol- 
ment of 550 pupils and now houses 1,800. 
Sunnyside High School was built for a 
maximum of 350, and on the opening 
day of school this year enrolled approxi- 


mately 575. 
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The Films 


We Need 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER’ 


Despre benign nods from all the ma- 
jor language arts studies of the last 
fifteen years, film appreciation as a part 
of the secondary-school curriculum has 
yet to amount to much. Teacher at- 
tempts to include the field in up-to-date 
courses of study have produced scarcely 
half-a-dozen reports in the last decade 
that go far beyond the stage of sharing 
Saturday night enthusiasms. Perhaps the 
most fruitful work done in the English 
classroom with motion pictures has lain 
entirely outside appreciation, as such, in 
the use of short films to motivate discus- 
sion and writing. 

The chief problem of the teacher inter- 
ested in photoplay appreciation has been 
to get his hands on the right film mate- 
rial. It is small wonder that this problem 
has proved insuperable: the right mate- 
rial for teaching appreciation does not 
yet exist. The raw material exists, of 
course, in great quantities; but it needs 
to be edited and made available for use. 
At present, the lone teacher, however 
energetic, is bound for frustration in any 
attempt to piece together from a dozen 
sources a framework of film experience of 
the kind that is necessary for teaching 
motion-picture appreciation effectively. 

This key problem of finding materials 
was defined clearly by Edgar Dale as 
long ago as 1934, when he anticipated, 
much too optimistically, the immediate 
development of films that would be in- 
tended directly for the teaching of appre- 


* Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinator, Los An- 
geles County Schools. 
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ciation. In a prophetic vein, Dale de- 
scribed the opportunities there would 
soon be to present for comparison the 
best and the poorest of pictures and to 
show students films dealing with specific 
aspects of technique, such as lighting and 
‘‘fading.’’ He was sanguine enough to ex- 
pect ‘‘even a series of reels in which com- 
parisons of good and poor acting could be 
made.’ 

Such films, essential as they must ap- 
pear to the effective teaching of photo- 
play appreciation, are still nonexistent. 
Moreover, they are not under con- 
templation, as far as the writer is aware. 
The only co-operative editing of film re- 
sources that has been done for the schools 
consists of the experimental discussion 
series sponsored ten years ago by the 
Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association and 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. The latter association, through 
its Teaching Films Custodians, has re- 
leased for school use a great volume of 
commercial films intact—this year it re- 
ports 639 titles in circulation‘—but 
nothing has been done specifically for the 
cause of motion-picture appreciation. 

The shortened versions of film adapta- 


2 How To Appreciate Motion Pictures (“Payne 
Foundation Publication” [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934]). 


3 Ibid., p. 222. 


‘Eric Johnston, The Motion Picture on the 
Threshold of a Decisive Decade: Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report (New York: Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. [24 West Forty-fourth St., New York 
18, 1946]), Pp. 53-54. 
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tions of literary classics issued through 
Teaching Films Custodians may be cited 
as an exception to this charge of neglect.‘ 
Perhaps, first of all, we should agree up- 
on what the purpose of teaching photo- 
play appreciation is. Does it mean, large- 
ly, as some teachers would seem to have 
taken for granted and as the tie-ups es- 
tablished between teachers and pro- 
ducers would seem to presume, that the 
purpose of teaching appreciation is to 
encourage the substitution of an interest 
in “literary’”’ and costume pictures for 
one in crime stories and musicals? Even 
the newly established photoplay award 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English might lead one to suppose that 
the English classroom was chiefly con- 
cerned with the film as it “conforms to 
the spirit and quality of the original” 
literary classic.° 

If such is to be our major interest in 
motion pictures, then the shortened ver- 
sions of feature films adapted from liter- 
ary classics may be all that teachers 
need. The confining of classroom interest 
to the relationship between literature 
and films would be highly approved in 
some quarters, we need have no doubt. 
Yet the kind of study with which Dale 
and others have been concerned is one 
that encourages us to suppose that the 
motion picture deserves—in fact, de- 
mands—the attention of English teach- 
ers quite apart from its literary associa- 
tions. We do not have to agree to the 
indictments of James T. Farrell against 
the motion-picture industry to believe 
with him that, as a part of what he calls 
our commercial culture, films “‘tell huge 
masses of people how and what to be- 


5 Such as Romeo and Juliet, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Treasure Island, and David Copperfield. 


See English Journal, XXXIV (September, 
1945), 397, for description of award. 


lieve.’’? We may consider it one of our 
chief responsibilities as English teachers 
to see to it that our students have the 
chance to choose for themselves how and 
what they are to believe. 

The inadequacies of available mate- 
rials for teaching film appreciation are 
patent, then, to teachers who hold the 
conviction that the entire scope and in- 
fluence of the motion picture requires 
study. The question becomes with them 
one of defining the areas of need. What 
kinds of films should we have for ourpur- 
poses? 

Probably we would be wise to accede, 
to begin with, that, as teachers of Eng- 
lish, we are not necessarily the best crit- 
ics of the art of the motion picture. If we 
become determined as a group to sponsor 
a large-scale venture in preparing mate- 
rials for film appreciation, we should 
doubtless be well advised to follow the 
example set by social studies teachers in 
the preparation of their series of resource 
units, Problems of American Life,* in 
which they combined expert analysis of 
each field of concern with classroom ac- 
tivities suggested by a master-teacher. 
We might invite an expert in each of the 
fields in which we are interested to work 
with a master-teacher of English in the 
editing of the raw film resources and the 
preparation of study aids.° 

Even then, with agreement as to our 
inadequacy to set forth finally the kinds 
of films we need, perhaps we may venture 
a tentative definition of the areas of our 
interest, subject to expert modification. 

7The League of Frightened Philistines (New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1945), p. 164. 


§ Published jointly by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, departments of the 
N.E.A. 


®The Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
(11 West Fifty-third St., New York 19) has both the 
film resources and the expert staff for such a project. 
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Can we outline what might be useful 8. Fritz Lang ] 
series of short films to be edited from the > Rothen Mamoulion 
film resources in the archives of the pro- vig: . 
ducers and issued solely for the purpose II. Techniques of Film-making (15 films) 
of teaching photoplay appreciation? A. The work of the planners 
1. Research 
Che following attempts are offered to 
make concrete the kind of venture that 3. Art department 
English teachers might agree upon and 4. Special effects 
present to the proper agencies for co- 5. Technicolor 
operative action. The four series are not B. The work of the creators 
meant to be mutually exclusive; they os — A 
represent possible themes of organization. 
Nor are they intended as definitive of the 4. Music 
areas of our interest as English teachers. 5. Editing / 
They are intended rather to indicate as C. The work of the actors : 
broadly as possible the kinds of film ma- 1. Voice — 
terials we might have in our classrooms 2. Fomtoengne 
3. Timing 
if we would. 4. Gesture H 
I. History of Motion Pictures (30 films) 5. Character development 
A. The contribution of great films IIT. Development of Standards in Film Selec- " 
1. Birth of a Nation (1915: Grifiith) tion (23 films) ; P 
2. Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919: ?) A. Types of films ' 
3. Tol’able David (1921: King) 1. The musical ie fi 
4. Greed (1923: Von Stroheim) 2. The western ' a 
5. Potemkin (1926: Eisenstein) 3. The biography 4 C 
6. Sunrise (1927: Murnau) 4. The timely film 13 k 
7. The Crowd (1928: Vidor) 5. The thriller : h 
8. Love Me Tonight (1932: Ma- 6. The adaptation of the classic 4 
moulian) 7. The historical film | 
9. The Informer (1935: Ford) 8. The comedy n 
10. Modern Times (1936: Chaplin) B. Achieving an effect i r 
B. The contribution of great actors 1. Through writing i “ 
1. George Arliss 2. Through acting ; y 
2. John Barrymore 3. Through music d 
3. Charles Chaplin 4. Through directing 
4. Bette Davis 5. Through photography i ri 
5. Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. C. Realism and romanticism ‘ 
6. Greta Garbo 1. “Truth” and selection of detail ; b 
7. Emil Jannings 2. Emotionalism 3 t 
8. Paul Muni 3. Sentimentality in the film O! 
9. Mary Pickford 4. The “type”: the problem of na- d 
10. Rudolph Valentino tional pride | 
C. The contribution of great directors 5. The star system n 
1. Frank Capra D. Public responsibility of the film in- ™ 
2. René Clair dustry e 
3. Cecil B. De Mille 1. Censorship tl 
4. Sergei Eisenstein 2. Propaganda h 
5. John Ford 3. Education and entertainment d 
6. D. W. Griifith 4. The documentary film , 
7. Alfred Hitchcock 5. Films and world unity 
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IV. Development of Personal and _ Social 
Values through Motion Pictures (23 films) 


A. Values for personal living 

. Courage 

. Honesty 

. Generosity 

. Devotion to duty 

. Kindliness 

. Love of beauty 

. Code of ethics 

. Self-realization 

B. Values in intimate human relationships 
1. Love 
2. Friendship 


Aun 


. Devotion to children 
. Family unity 

. Concern for suffering 
. Respect for elders 

. Ways of worship 


VAN 


lues in broader human relationships 


. Respect for differences 

. Appreciation of minority problems 
. Striving for justice 

. Respect for the individual 
Advancement of human welfare 

. Understanding foreign cultures 

. Concern for social problems 

. Striving for peace 


Aun SW 


The Function of Debating 


SAMUEL D. McCLELLAND* 


Tae formal debate as an educational 
method has been steadily falling out of 
fashion, until it is now rather painfully 
associated with declamation, elocution 
contests, valedictorians, salutatorians, 
long white dresses, starched collars, and a 
hot afternoon. Its pedagogical virtues are 
ranked as equally progressive as the 
memorization of Webster’s “ First Bunk- 
er Hill Monument Address” or Curtis’ 
“The Public Duty of Educated Men.” 
Yet are we allowing to fall into ever more 
dusty disuse a speech art we should 
rather revitalize? 

The fostering of free speech is basic 
both to the philosophy of education and 
to the development of the primary skill 
of human communication. But this free- 
dom from external compulsion should 
not be allowed to lapse into the derange- 
ment of aimless palaver. Though we are 
each free to talk, we cannot be free from 
the domination of the worth of what we 
have said. It is to be feared that much 
discussion is no aid to the democratic 


* John Adams High School, New York, N.Y. 


process. An aerial circus of opinions, 
gyrating in the vicinity of an important 
question, may result in a confused dis- 
play of virtuosity. Since it is more impor- 
tant to discriminate than merely to have 
something to say, how can we avoid a 
melange of conversation little better than 
a train of ideas in free association? 

In this regard the formal debate has 
value that discussion, with its amorphous 
tendencies, often finds too elusive. Even 
relevant facts often fly around a discus- 
sion group, only to expire in futile indi- 
rection. Who has not listened in sym- 
pathy to some radio announcer strug- 
gling manfully to formulate a bright con- 
clusion from whatever is germane in the 
soliloquies of a panel of far-ranging 
heroes? Even the most skilled discussion 
leader, as a practical matter, fails to focus 
on a point at issue. The form of the de- 
bate is a regimen which is now held in 
too little esteem. 

Much of the abandonment of debating 
stems from a misconception of its pur- 
pose and a misuse. Without it, the danger 
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is that we shall deteriorate into veering 
expression and lose sight of the ability to 
sustain pursuit of an issue. Every fact is 
an issue before it is established, and all 
the unilateral prejudice with which for- 
mal debating has been charged applies as 
well to the slightest offering in a discus- 
sion. Indeed, most group conversations, 
by their relatively superficial touch, tend 
to conceal fallacies very readily. The 
more precise the direction of the group 
leader, the more accurate his synthesis of 
the arguments into issues, so much the 
more closely does he approach the meth- 
od of the debate and the more valuable 
is his work. 

All the congresses of the world, from 
the United Nations down, whatever pre- 
liminary work may be done in confer- 
ences and committees, bring the real is- 
sues at last to open debate. The “‘smoke- 
filled room” is useful for trimming and 
compromise, but the real test in a demo- 
cratic world is the open clash of ideas 
over a clear issue, sounding against the 
backboard of popular attention. 

Free discussions must normally pro- 
duce issues before they produce conclu- 
sions. Rare—and suspect—is the discus- 
sion group that ends in complete agree- 
ment. If an issue develops worthy of ex- 
tended consideration, it should be kept 
isolated and hammered from both sides 
by all the facts that are relevant, until its 
true worth begins to be understood. This 
requires careful delineation, preparation, 
and verbal testing—the procedure of 
formal debate. With a sharp issue in 
view, the time is come for orderly think- 
ing, organic composition of convincing 
argument, and persuasive delivery. Such 
deliberate and prepared presentation of 
the two sides can then be further tested 
in rebuttal. 

The United Nations itself has twice 
shown—once in London and again in 
New York—that it is dangerously close 


to impotence because it lacks procedural 
form. While it awaits the formal code of 
procedure from the Committee of Ex- 
perts, every new question is in danger of 
reaching an impasse in fruitless discus- 
sion. Only when the formal method is 
known and followed can the substance of 
questions be grasped and solved. 

Atomic power has raised problems 
that we can barely imagine. But the is- 
sue, ‘‘ Shall the United States now tell the 
world all it knows about atomic proc- 
esses?’’ merits more sustained and pre- 
cise thought than cruising discussion 
would give. A group can talk for hours 
about the United Nations, but, unless 
arguments collide, little may result be- 
yond making somewhat more common 
the information brought by the partici- 
pants. A debatable issue can move to- 
ward testing this information: “Shall the 
Security Council abandon the veto 
power?” 

It is important to learn to suspend 
judgment and to realize that a given de- 
bate is not the final answer. But the way 
to realize the difficulty of decision or 
judgment is to attempt to make one. To 
let the mind dwell in suspension, in a 
welter of facts pointing in varied direc- 
tions and touching upon different issues, 
is to encourage not only vague thinking 
but mental inaction. It is hardly good 
training for an electorate which is going 
to be called upon to make decisions on 
public problems of great perplexity. By 
debating a limited issue, one can see how 
far present knowledge can go, narrow the 
area of dispute, and begin to work to- 
ward an orderly solution. 

Debates have lost favor by concen- 
trating on excellencies of presentation, 
when they should be judged mainly for 
solidity and relevance of proof. But they 
should be judged, even when it is realized 
that the final answer has not been at- 
tained. Which side thought more clear- 
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ly, marshaled facts better, reasoned more 
sharply? Again let us not quail from de- 
cision and allow a prime value to go by 
default. 

Debating is, of course, not a substi- 
tute for discussion but an adjunct to it. 
Because it is deliberate and based on 
preparation for sustained, organized ar- 
gument, it is necessarily occasional. 
Everyday exploration and explanation 
depend upon discussion. But a school’s 
program should frequently embrace the 
formal debate as well as the open forum 
and the public meeting. 

A debate is a contest, and this can be 
used as a virtue. Judicial calm in a dis- 
cussion is not necessarily a sign of respect 
for the other person’s viewpoint. Ration- 
al conviction is properly accompanied by 
feeling, and a meeting of minds ought to 
be vigorous. Indeed, the more even and 
controversial an issue, the more likely is 
it to be socially timely. It is dynamic and 
represents a pressing need in the human 
scheme. There are a great many things 
which are important that no one argues 
about. Although change may be required 
in these dormant areas, by and large the 
time is not now. The mind must first at- 
tack the boiling questions of the age. 

The discussion program or panel is 
valuable for such topics as do not present 
vital issues but concerning which a large 
amount of factual information is avail- 
able. It is a harmonious method of con- 
sidering new agencies or organizations 
when they come into being, creating new 
relationships, or new allocations of func- 
tion. A good yield results, for example, 
from a discussion of the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, of its scope, and of its relations to 
radio, the press services, publications, 
newsreels, the exchange of students, 
charges of propaganda, etc. 

The debating malpractice which has 


led to its abandonment in many schools 
should be sedulously avoided. Specious- 
ness and stratagems of technique had 
been cultivated with harm to habits of 
solid thinking. The fact that a debate 
has an affirmative and negative side 
must not be allowed to hamper consistent 
effort to decide on the real truth of the 
problem. It is well to have a vote on the 
merits of the debate followed by one on 
the merits of the question. The former 
will reward the skill of the debaters, and 
the latter will crystallize, for the time, 
the opinions of all present. 

The prevalent adherence to “‘stand- 
ard” questions has generated many evils. 
Canned debates, often prepared with too 
much teacher participation, have re- 
duced the contest to an exercise in elocu- 
tion. Such evils can hardly result from a 
misconception of the true purpose of de- 
bating but rest on a proselyting attitude 
that would vitiate any academic func- 
tion. Antiquated rhetoric, out of har- 
mony with modern styles of public speak- 
ing, misplaced oratory, and hackneyed 
delivery have killed naturalness and 
sown boredom. These deadly trappings 
may afflict all areas of speech, and debat- 
ing can and should be promptly rid of 
them. 

A well-prepared debate, delivered 
with the force of personality and speech 
art, can be one of the finest academic 
achievements. It exhibits accurate and 
informed thinking on the challenging is- 
sues of modern life, which every citizen 
must help to resolve. It uses the most im- 
portant means of human communication 
—the spoken word. The need for search- 
ing to the heart of problems for basic is- 
sues and fidelity to accurate thinking 
should be isolated for importance and 
given prominence in the formal debate. 
It is misleading to allow all dynamic 
questions to end in the negation of a dis- 
cursive Nirvana. 
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Round Table 


THE DEVIL TAKE IT! 


So often do high-school plays live their 
short lives and pass away “unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung” that I resolved to add 
something a little unusual to a play and at 
least wake up the audience if I could not 
overwhelm them with histrionic perfection. 

All the credit goes to Addison, if credit 
there is, for it was he who gave me the idea. 
I was re-reading some of the Spectator 
papers when I came upon these lines of 
Addison’s in the Friday, April 20, 1711, 
issue: 


I have known a Bell introduced into several 
Tragedies with good Effect; and have seen the 
whole Assembly in a very great Alarm all the 
while it has been ringing. But there is nothing 
which delights and terrifies our English Theatre 
so much as a Ghost, especially when he appears 
in a bloody Shirt. A Spectre has very ften 
saved a Play, though he had done nothing but 
stalked across the Stage, or rose through a 
Cleft of it, and sunk again without speaking 
one Word. There may be a proper Season for 
these several Terrors; and when they only come 
in as Aids and Assistances to the Poet, they are 
not only to be excused, but to be applauded. 


Here was my solution. I would introduce 
into my play not only a bell but a ghost as 
well! If my ninth-grade actors could not 
make the parental critics stand up and 
cheer, perhaps a little bell ringing and a 
ghost walking would keep them on the edge 
of their seats until the last swish of the cur- 
tain. 

The first necessity was to get the ghost or 
devil—my final choice—into the play. That 
was not too hard. I turned muse myself and 
wrote a few explanatory lines of doggerel by 
way of a prologue to get the devil into the 
play and a few lines as an epilogue to get the 
devil out of it. I disinterred a mischievous 
sprite of a boy who had proved his deviltry 
in class and turned him loose among the 
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cast to raise general hades on the stage as 
the ghost of the director. 

His only directions were to wander where 
he willed and to duplicate or exaggerate, if 
necessary, the horrible grimaces which 
crossed my face when a line was mangled or 
to catch that fleeting moment of felicity 
when a beatific beam lighted my face at the 
happy coincidence of a cue and an actor 
being at the same place at the same time. 

Beelzebub himself could have done no 
better! When the curtains were pulled to the 
mournful tolling of bells, the stage was pitch 
dark. Then a brilliant spotlight split the 
darkness and came to rest upon an empty 
sofa. From behind this appeared the red 
behorned head (courtesy of the home eco- 
nomics department) of my devil, who then 
vaulted over the couch, his flowing black 
cape revealing the blackness of his soul (long 
underwear dyed black!). He strode to the 
edge of the stage and delivered himself of 
my Elysian efforts: 


Those bells toll the passing of someone— 
The poor sap who directed this play. 

He lived through one dress rehearsal, 
Then thankfully passed away. 


I am his pale, restless spirit, 
Doomed on this stage to roam, 
Fated to listen and prompt them (they’ll need 
it) 
Until you collapse or go home. 
Pity my pathetic position! 
You think you’ve got it tough. 
You don’t have to come back tomorrow; 
I have to live with this stuff! 


If onto this stage I should wander, 
Don’t let your attention stray. 

I’m a spirit; no one can see me. 
Just keep your mind on the play! 


With that he dodged behind a chair, the 
lights appeared, and the play was on. The 
audience screamed with delight as my devil 
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went through his repertoire of grimaces, 
grins, and gestures, stalking about the stage 
among the cast, really enjoying his holiday 
from hell. The play’s last lines said, he again 
strode up to face the audience and mouthed: 
Thank Heavens! this play is over. 

I’ll admit they’ve done pretty well. 
You can go home to your beddies; 

just go back to hades! 


My little devil had turned the trick! 
Addison had saved the day. Thanks to a 
cast which ignored the ghost of the director 
almost as well as they had his living form, 
the play was a success. The audience went 
home happy. I was happy. The principal 
was happy. Everyone had a devil of a good 
time! Try it. 

CaryL G. HEDDEN 
Batavia, NEw YorK 


SPEAKING OF CHORAL SPEAKING 


Choral speech is defined by its advocates 
as the “interpretation of poetry by several 
or many voices speaking as one.”’ Emphasis 
is placed upon poetic subject matter, with 
the choir speaking employed as a technique, 
a method to enhance appreciation. Such au- 
thorities as Gordon Bottomley, Marjorie 
Gullam, Louise Abney, and John Masefield 
are concerned with the group rendition of 
poetry only. In this area they have made 
vital contributions. 

But why limit the scope of choral speech 
to the poetry of the masters? Surely, if it is 
effective as a technique, it can be used to 
vitalize lessons in mathematics, social 
studies, science, or oral and written original 
composition. Need we confine it to poetry 
alone? 

Current events and recent history have 
contributed much material that can lend it- 
self to choric recitations. Selections can be 
adapted from the Four Freedoms speech of 
the late President Roosevelt, the Atlantic 
Charter, the American Creed, the Bill of 
Rights, the Gettysburg Address, the Spring- 
field Plan of Brotherhood, the celebration of 
American holidays. Group compositions 
may be written on such themes as “Shake- 


speare Knew His Bible,” ‘““Mythology To- 
day,” or the “Contribution of Edgar A. 
Poe.” Why not encourage original scripts, 
group poems, unified themes? How exciting 
it would be to organize the English class 
into a workshop where students could com- 
pose their own selections, analyze them, and 
then present them in choric fashion. 

The pioneers saw choral speech, pri- 
marily, as a method of appreciation and 
entertainment. But choral speech can be 
more, much more. It can become an instru- 
ment for developing group attitudes, pa- 
triotism, tolerance, and understanding. It 
can be directed to stimulate emotions. At 
present it is a fountain, a mine of wealth 
still awaiting development. The alert super- 
visor can sink a shaft into the mine. 

Proponents of choral speaking have 
stymied the widespread use of this vital 
technique by an overemphasis on its rela- 
tionship to poetry in public performance. 

In our school we use choral speaking in 
auditorium programs. We flash slides upon a 
screen, and the entire assembly—performers 
and audience—participate. We use the choir 
method to improve oral reading. We use it in 
our musical productions when we integrate 
music and dancing with speech. 

As part of our campaign in good will and 
brotherhood, we have organized a group of 
dramatic choristers who recite and sing 
original themes of social significance. This 
group has given numerous performances at 
schools and civic and charitable affairs on 
such themes as “We Are All Americans,”’ 
stressing the melting-pot idea and extolling 
the contributions of our numerous minority 
groups; ‘Since Pearl Harbor,” tracing cur- 
rent events in music and speech; ‘‘Eddie and 
His Muse,” a narrative showing how music 
soothes and comforts the international 
Eddies; ‘Calendar Cruise,” a tour of Ameri- 
can holidays; “‘First See America,” attack- 
ing Jim Crowism and unfair employment 
practices and then glorifying native poten- 
tialities; “American Heartbeat,” saluting 
American composers, native and foreign 
born. 

Listeners to the choristers describe them 
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as “stimulating,” “spine-tingling,” and ‘“‘ex- 


citing.”” These reactions are the results of 
both the subject matter and the technique 
of choral speaking employed. 

The values of choric speaking are mani- 
fold. The speech choir offers everyone an 
opportunity for oral expression, as well as 
group participation and personality devel- 
opment for the retiring child. It is a vitaliz- 
ing agent for classroom instruction. It is a 
factor in vocabulary-building. It offers prac- 
tice in such speech values as variety of tone, 
pronunciation, enunciation, inflection, and 
rate. It tends to relieve monotonous speech, 
develop weak voices, soften harsh ones, and 
stress word endings. It opens avenues for 
self-discipline, since it necessitates co-opera- 
tion and interdependence. It affords an op- 
portunity of self-expression for the many 
who are denied adequate vocal outlets, for 
those who are not solo singers, good de- 
baters, public speakers, or amateur actors. 

Of choric speech, Dr. Gurrey, of the Uni- 
versity of London, says: “For the proper 
growth of personality, width and richness of 
experience are absolutely essential; so, too is 
a satisfying expression for all these experi- 
ences.’ No better reason could be given for 
choral speaking. 

IRVING R. FRIEDMAN 


CLEVELAND JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE ART OF ESSAY-WRITING 


In this year of grace, when a lady in a 
balcony can win twenty silver dollars for the 
correct answer and a successful contestant 
on a radio quiz program can win a galaxy of 
prizes, including maid service for a year, it 
might be well to consider how a high-school 
student adept in composition can win com- 
parable rewards. Fortunately, in an essay 
contest, it is not necessary to send in box 
tops with the entry. 

Announcements of competitions, spon- 
sored by historical, fraternal, or patriotic 
organizations are frequently found in the 
teacher’s mailbox. I have ventured to set 


down some of the techniques or principles 
which I have found, through experience, to 
be helpful in assisting the youthful writer. 
Perhaps they may prove to be of some value 
to those who wish to encourage student par- 
ticipation in essay contests. 

With certain students, the capital dif- 
ficulty is that of substance. High-school stu- 
dents of an earlier day were apparently 
more book-minded. Through a more leisure- 
ly regimen of reading, they were able to 
acquire a more adequate reservoir of vicari- 
ous experience; the high-school student of 
today, lured by the blandishments of the 
radio and motion picture, succumbs to their 
emotional appeal and forsakes the more in- 
tellectual pursuit of reading. 

In order to correct this fairly prevalent 
deficiency in the limited time at my dis- 
posal, I endeavor to secure the maximum 
effect with an economy of means. In short, I 
do the preliminary spadework in weeding 
out references which I think superfluous. I 
endeavor to give to the student those refer- 
ences which, by experience, I have found to 
be most valuable. In this way, a consider- 
able amount of time is saved for the student, 
and the material which he has been given 
serves as a guide to chart his course. 

Using the announced title of the contest 
as a Clue, I have suggested specific authors 
and books for reference by the student. I do 
not advise reading volumes in their entirety 
but, rather, a discriminate skimming. The 
ability to single out pertinent chapters, and 
even passages, that bear directly on the 
topic under consideration is, I feel, a worth- 
while skill. Bacon’s dictum that some books 
are to be tasted is particularly applicable in 
reference to factual material. 

For example, for essays with the often- 
used patriotic theme, I have found it helpful 
to have students refer to the writings of cer- 
tain naturalized Americans, such as Jacob 
Riis, Louis Adamic, Anzia Yezierska, and 
Edward Bok. The person who has sought to 
become a citizen of our land often expresses 
his patriotism with more fervor and poign- 
ancy than the native-born. Filled with love 
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and loyalty, he often delivers an inspiring 
message and bathes our land in a new light. 
His own environment shines more reveal- 
ingly for the student who sees his country 
through the eyes of another. 

During his reading, the student is encour- 
aged to take notes and to jot down any 
thoughts which may seem usable to him. 

About the only inflexible rule I have 
adopted is to have the student write an out- 
line. Even though I teach outlines in class, 
the student sometimes demurs at what he 
considers an unnecessary procedure. This, I 
think, is due to the fact that he has not been 
in the habit of using outlines, except when 
they are specifically required. I insist upon 
a plan, even though it may be changed many 
times for the best sequential arrangement. 
For a model outline I refer him to the Har- 
brace Handbook or to Woolley’s Handbook 
of Composition, either of which gives him 
a pattern for his own efforts. 

On completion, we review the outline, 
perhaps eliminating items that would de- 
tract from the unity of the composition or 
rearranging them for greater emphasis. At 
all times, I have endeavored to maintain a 
suggestive rather than a prescriptive atti- 
tude. The student is encouraged to use his 
own judgment and ingenuity to better his 
initial work. 

The student proceeds with a rough draft, 
based on his outline. The problem now is the 
communication of his ideas in crisp, readable 
prose. At this time the importance of a pro- 
vocative first sentence is stressed. Just as a 
clever advertiser wins attention by a state- 
ment which may be paradoxical or merely 
startling, a good craftsman arouses the in- 
terest of the reader by a compelling intro- 
ductory sentence. The succeeding sentences 
should vary in their length and type of con- 
struction. Each paragraph should have its 
easily recognized topic sentence—although 
when narrative is introduced, this is, of 
course, disregarded. 

Style becomes our concern. A discrimi- 
nating use of apt quotations is desirable. 
Eminent Americans, or the sages of old, may 
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provide the maxim or ideal which lends dig- 
nity and distinction. Quotations should not 
be too numerous and should be appropriate, 
or not be used at all. An effective spot for 
such a reference is toward the end of the 
composition, possibly the second or third 
paragraph from the concluding one. 
Although in the telling, these matters of 
technique may appear routine, assistance 
with creative work brings singular rewards, 
if only in a spiritual sense. Co-operation and 
a friendly spirit of helpfulness in construc- 
tive criticism may lead the student to 
further and superior attainments. The gold- 
en apples of the Hesperides may gleam elu- 
sively in the future—but the Hercules of 
today has hitched his wagon to a star. 


ANNE F. Farley 


BELLMORE, NEW YORK 


A UNIT ON PREJUDICE 


(Note also the related terms—‘‘primary 
certitude,” “complex,” and “obsession.” 
These have much in common with the word 
“prejudice.”” How many of these terms can 
you define accurately? Look up the un- 
familiar words in a good dictionary.) 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF A PREJUDICE 
1. A strong emotional feeling (posi- 
tive or negative, in other words 
“for” or “against”’) 
2. Based on inadequate cause, evi- 
dence, or reason 
A prejudice, then, is a strong feeling 
for or against a person, place, or thing 
without adequate evidence. 


II. Cuter KInDs OF PREJUDICE 


. Racial 

. National 

. Political 

State 

. County 

. City or town 

Family 

. Professional or occupational 
. Religious 

. Personal or individual 
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Try to give at least one good example 
of each. From your own experience, 
what kinds are the strongest and the 
most common? What types are the 
weakest? Discuss. 


III. Cuter CAuses OF PREJUDICE 


1. Our race: Did we select it? 

2. Our nationality: How did we ac- 

quire it—by birth or by choice? 

3. Our political party: Did we care- 

fully study the principles of each 
party and finally select the one 
which appeals most logically, or 
did we join the party of our par- 
ents: 

4. Our state: Did we choose it our- 
selves as the best of the forty-eight, 
or were we merely born in one par- 
ticular community? How much do 
we actually know about it? 

. Our county 

. Our town or city 

. Our family 

. Our friends 

. Our profession or occupation 

. Our own egocentricity: Do we say 
to ourselves, ‘‘Whatever I desire 
must be all right”? 

11. Our clubs, lodges, etc. 
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IV. 


12. Our newspapers and magazines: 
Are they impartial? Do they try to 
give us an accurate account? 

13. Our religion: Should we not realize 
that there may be many roads to 
Heaven? Are not many of the 
essentials of almost all religions 
very similar? 

14. Our favorite radio programs: Do 
they give us a realistic picture of 
life? 

15. Our favorite movies: Are they 
romantic or realistic? 

16. Our wishful thinking. Wishful 
thinking is the act of believing 
those things we wish to believe and 
of refusing to believe those things 
we do not wish to believe. 


THE CURE FOR PREJUDICE 


The cure for prejudice is scientific in- 
vestigation, straight thinking, and 
proper education. 

Ask yourself three questions. What are 
my strongest prejudices? How did I 
get them? What should I do to elimi- 
nate them? 
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Report and Summary 
The Council at Atlantic City 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English held a very successful convention at 
Atlantic City. The registered attendance 
was held down to seventeen hundred by the 
coal strike and by the fact that the conven- 
tion city is not a metropolis with a horde of 
teachers of English, but Miss Lillian Cosad 
and her committee handled the local ar- 
rangements very smoothly, and the pro- 
gram was one of the very strongest the 
Council has ever had. The seventeen simul- 
taneous conferences on Friday afternoon 
were of amazing merit. 

The first half of this issue of the Journal 
presents six of the Atlantic City papers. 
More will follow next month, and with them 
will appear some individuals’ total impres- 
sions of the convention. This concentration 
in the February and March issues of the 
majority of the convention papers to be 
published in the Journal is intended to give 
Council members who could not attend the 
meetings the best possible substitute. (Of 
course, papers concerned chiefly with college 
or elementary-school matters will be found 
in College English or Elementary English.') 


The names of the Officers and Section 
committees for 1947 were published in the 
January number of the Journal. Directors- 
at-large elected at Thanksgiving are: C. C. 
Fries, University of Michigan; Margaret 
Southwick, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana; 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) High 
School; Helen Rand Miller, Evanston (IIl.) 
Township High School; Lucia B. Mirrielees, 
University of Montana; George W. Sullivan, 
Long Island City High School, New York 
City. Directors representing the High- 
School Section were chosen by mail ballot 
last May as follows: Marion C. Sheridan, 
New Haven High School; Helen J. Hanlon, 
supervisor, Department of Instruction, 
Detroit. 


* Formerly called the Elementary English Review. 
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All the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution printed in the October Journal 
were adopted without modification. 

The Nominating Committee (elected by 
the Board of Directors) to propose Council 
officers for election next Thanksgiving con- 
sists of Harold Anderson, University of 
Chicago, chairman; John J. De Boer, Roose- 
velt College of Chicago; Max J. Herzberg, 
Weequahic High School, Newark; Marion 
C. Sheridan, New Haven (Conn.) High 
School; and Irvin C. Poley, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. It must com- 
plete its work by March 1. 


Section Nominations 


The High-School Section Nominating 
Committee for the year 1947 consists of 
Martin Gill, Radnor Senior High School, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, chairman; Harold 
Wells, Montclair High School, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; and Marion C. 
Sheridan, New Haven (Conn.) High School. 

They present the following four candi- 
dates for the two places on the Section Com- 
mittee: E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara 
High School; Paul Farmer, Boys High School, 
Atlanta; Oliphant Gibbons, supervisor of 
English, Buffalo; and Ruth Mary Weeks, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Two Council Directors representing the 
High-School Section are to be elected. The 
Committee’s nominees are Carol Hovious, 
Los Angeles; Merrill P. Paine, supervisor of 
English, Elizabeth, New Jersey ; Mary Ethel 
Thurston, Anderson (Ind.) Senior High 
School; and John Warriner, Garden City 
(N.Y.) High School. 

Additional candidates for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors rep- 
resenting the Section may be nominated by 
petitions signed by fifteen members of the 
section and filed with the Secretary of the 
Council, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 21, before March 1, 1947. 
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About Education 


ENGLISH TEACHERS OF BRAZIL, 
during the last two years, in an effort to 
raise their professional standards, have or- 
ganized themselves into a whole series of 
regional associations. One of the chief aims 
of each association is to develop broader 
contacts with similar professional groups in 
other countries, particularly the United 
States. Any one of them will be glad to act 
as a clearing-house for projects involving 
Brazilian-American collaboration in the field 
of foreign-language teaching. The presidents 
of each of the several associations are as fol- 
lows: Paulo Cesar Machado da Silva, Insti- 
tuto Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, Rio de 
Janeiro; Dr. Ignacio Parana, Centro Cul- 
tural Inter-Americano, Curitiba, Paran4; 
Hygino Aliandro, Unido Cultural Brasil- 
Estados Unidos, Sao Paulo, S.P.; Antonio 
Francisco, Instituto de Educacao Belo 
Horizonte, Minas Geraes; Manuel Peixoto, 
Associacao Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, 
Salvador, Bahia. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
Research in English will hold two sessions in 
the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, in 
connection with the American Association 
of School Administrators. The first will be a 
breakfast meeting at eight-thirty on March 
3 to hear reports of research in progress and 
to discuss what research ought to be con- 
ducted. The second will be a luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 4, devoted to the 
topic of “Readability,” with three eminent 
speakers: Dr. Rudolf Flesch, Dr. William S. 
Gray, Dr. Emmett A. Betts. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from J. Conrad 
Seegers, Secretary-Treasurer of NCRIE, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


SOME NEW PERIODICALS WHICH 
will interest teachers of college English 
have made their appearance recently. Ex- 
periment, a quarterly of new poetry, is is- 
sued at 725 St. Mary Street, New Orleans 
13, Louisiana. Subscription, $1.00 per year; 


$0.30 per copy. The fall number is a memo- 
rial issue devoted entirely to the poems of 
the late James Franklin Lewis. The Holly- 
wood Quarterly “‘gives mature consideration 
to techniques and subject matter of motion 
pictures and the radio, and their social im- 
plications.” Sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of California and the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization. Address: 351 Royce 
Hall, University of California, Los Angeles 
24. Subscription price, $4.00. The Film Fo- 
rum Review is designed to give information 
and guidance to educators who make use of 
16-mm. films and to help film-users develop 
workable criteria for film selection and in- 
crease educational effectiveness of the use of 
motion pictures. Published by the Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of California, and the National Com- 
mission on Film Forums. The new quar- 
terly Journal of Education, published by 
the University of Iowa, is intended to 
serve the instructors and administrators 
in secondary schools, junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, professional schools, and 
the liberal-arts colleges by informing them 
of the issues and experiments in general 
education. If successful, it may well help to 
provide that interlevel understanding of 
each other’s problems which is so necessary 
if continuity in education is to be achieved. 
Address: Business Office, University Hall, 
Iowa City, Iowa. $2.00 per year. The Chi- 
cago Quarterly is a literary magazine contain- 
ing fiction, poems, and criticism, published 
by the University of Chicago, 203 Reynolds 
Building, Chicago 37, $1.50 a year. Viva, 
edited by José Garcia Villa, is a quarterly 
anthology devoting each issue to the con- 
sideration of an important living poet, the 
poet’s new work, a symposium of apprecia- 
tive and critical essays, etc. Illustrated 
with photographs. Edith Sitwell is the poet 
of the fall issue; Marianne Moore is sched- 
uled to be the subject of the winter number. 
Distributed by New Directions, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Books 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


Ten years of careful search for materials 
preceded the publication of Conquest, the 
seventh-grade book in a new series.' The 
editors state that their guiding principle has 
been to include only those selections meet- 
ing the critical approval of teachers and stu- 
dents. Thousands of selections were tested 
with one hundred thousand children of 
every conceivable sort. Only one selection in 
twelve met the critical appraisal of teachers 
and the approval of students. Conquest con- 
tains the selections of real literary merit 
that “‘came alive” for Grade VII. 

The anthology section, extending for 457 
pages, is organized into nine reading cen- 
ters: “Winning against Odds,” ‘“‘People Who 
Are Different,” “Long Ago and Far Away,” 
“Drama in School Life,” ‘Personality in 
Animals,” ‘Funny Side Up,” “Growing 
Up,” “When America Was Young,” and 
“Our Pioneer Heroes.”” Drama, narrative 
prose, and poetry within each chapter offer 
children continuous experience in these 
types of writing. 

Study questions, vocabulary study, and 
warm, human portraits of the authors 
sketched with simple words conclude each of 
the nine chapters. 

Part II includes six units “‘closely allied to 
literature and reading”’: radio, choral read- 
ing, library skills, reading skills, newspaper 
reading, and motion pictures. Since these 
units are to be treated in each of the suc- 
ceeding volumes in the series, only certain 
aspects of these topics were developed as 
lessons in this volume for Grade VIL. 

The black-and-white illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese enhance the attractiveness of 
the book for children. The print is blacker 
type than generally seen in books for this 
age. The Glossary will prove helpful. 

* George W. Norvell and Carol Hovious, Con- 
quest, Book I. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co., 1946. 
Pp. 594. $2.00. 


This reviewer read the book with two 
points of view in mind—that of a teacher 
and that of an early adolescent who had 
been promised, in the Preface, that these 
selections were accounts boys and girls had 
helped select. An early adolescent should be 
deeply satisfied as he reads “Personality in 
Animals,” “Winning against Odds,” ‘‘Grow- 
ing Up,” and “Our Pioneer Heroes.” It 
seems doubtful that a child would find the 
promises in the introductions to “Drama in 
School Life,”’ “Funny Side Up,” and “Peo- 
ple Who Are Different” fulfilled. The poetry 
in each section somehow did not ring true as 
the poems children would prefer; rather the 
poems were old favorites from previous 
anthologies. One wonders if the search for 
poems in modern magazines had been as 
extensive as had been the search for narra- 
tives. The poems by Daly should disappear 
from school anthologies, for they foster a 
stereotyped portrait of Italians; no Italians 
whom the writer knows speak such broken 
English. 

Did the editors explore other vital read- 
ing centers of Grade VII people? The book 
ignores the modern life in which boys and 
girls live. The introduction to the chapter 
“People Who Are Different” invites chil- 
dren to read about such people as World 
Series personalities and airline hostesses, 
which are the topics modern children like. 
Yet the chapter really deals with people 
who were different in the past. “Drama in 
School Life” has not tapped the modern 
school-life stories. An early adolescent lives 
in the present. People who are different in 
other parts of the United States and in 
Canada and in Russia would aid the chil- 
dren in understanding different people of 
today. Might not “lessons in attitudes and 
ideals essential to successful living in a 
democracy” be achieved if a child read se- 
lections about his world today as well as of 
the past? 
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This book points in the right direction, 
namely, that of choosing materials both 
teachers and children appreciate. The ma- 
jority of prose selections do appeal because 
they are written in the range of an early 
adolescent’s vocabulary and in concrete 
words familiar to today’s child. The action 
in these selections is swift and absorbing. 
Quite often this reviewer felt that the selec- 
tions really appealed to boys more than to 
girls. It is doubtful whether the traditional 
anthology selections included in the volume 
really reflect the genuine interest of all types 
of boys and girls who are in Grade VII to- 
day. How competently do the nonverbal 
child and the child with a nonreading home 
background enter into the chapters whose 
reading centers are “Long Ago and Far 
Away,” “When America Was Young,” and 
“Drama in School Life,” as organized in this 
book? The vocabulary of the stories in these 
sections with the many references to “long 
ago” and the great number of longer sen- 
tences are easily handled by the superior 
readers, but are these chapters readable for 
the majority of boys and girls? 

This reviewer found the majority of the 
prose selections ‘‘came alive” and were en- 
joyable both from a teacher’s point of view 
and from an adolescent’s. The editors are to 
be commended for their extensive search in 
present-day magazine materials for fresh 
literary selections that do appeal to boys 
and girls. 

MILDRED C, SCHMIDT 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


REVISED ADVENTURES 


A fourth edition of Adventures in English 
Literature,’ edited by R. B. Inglis, A. C. 
Cooper, C. Oppenheimer, and W. R. Bené¢t, 
has been published this year, with many 
revisions. 

One of the most notable changes is the 


" Rewey Belle Inglis, Alice C. Cooper, Celia Op- 
penheimer, and William Rose Benét (eds.), Adven- 
tures in English Literature. 4th ed. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 775. $2.48. 


inclusion of an opening section of motivat- 
ing material to arouse interest in the English 
point of view. There are six introductory 
selections; three are by Englishmen, J. B. 
Priestley, Alfred Noyes, and John Buchan, 
who write about their impressions of Amer- 
ica. Another is Allan Nevin’s “Britain and 
the Bombings.” 

There are many additions in the contem- 
porary literature section, including short 
stories by Conrad, Wells, Bennett, H. H. 
Munro, Maugham, and Katherine Mans- 
field, as well as a few poems by Auden, 
Sassoon, Brooke, and Spender. Housman, 
Yeats, and De la Mare are better repre- 
sented. Another valuable section is that on 
twentieth-century nonfiction, including, 
among others, selections from Strachey, 
Woolf, and Huxley, and Churchill’s speech, 
“The Miracle of Dunkirk.” 

The once scattered editorial material has 
been brought together more intelligently. 
The introduction to each section has been 
revised to concentrate on historical, social, 
and cultural conditions affecting the writ- 
ing; and the biographical material and com- 
ments on the authors have been gathered 
together in introductions to their individual 
works. Notes are now on the page which 
they are intended to clarify and are kept toa 
minimum. 

The questions at the end of the selections 
are graded, in order of difficulty, to provide 
for individual differences and to allow the 
teacher to make progressively taxing assign- 
ments. The caption “For Ambitious Stu- 
dents” no longer appears on the more com- 
plex questions. 

Although the book no longer emphasizes 
types, it is well balanced in that regard. Of 
plays, for example, we find Macbeth, Riders 
lo the Sea, Strife, and The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals. There are three pages of good 
questions and comments on the Shake- 
spearean play, stressing understandings 
rather than facts. 

There is an attempt to provide some 
treatment of the novel by the inclusion of 
short single episodes from each of Kenil- 
worth, Pickwick Papers, and Vanity Fair. 
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These serve only to raise the point of 
whether or not an anthology should try to 
handle any treatment of the novel. 

Other new additions—drawings, revised 
maps, color plates, and photographs—have 
been included, but they are not listed in the 
Table of Contents, and most of this mate- 
rial is not indexed. At the back is a glossary 
of pronunciations and definitions of the 
more difficult common words used in the 
book, and they seem to be intelligently 
chosen, both for reference and for vocabu- 
lary work. On the whole, the book is attrac- 
tive and should prove as valuable and satis- 
factory as ever. 

EDWARD J. GORDON 


Newton (Mass.) HicH ScHOOL 


AMERICANS: A BOOK OF LIVES 


Unique in many respects, Americans: A 
Book of Lives' will be a valuable addition to 
the high-school library. In it are recorded 
the life-stories of these twentieth-century 
Americans: Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas A. Edison, Luther Bur- 
bank, Booker T. Washington, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Jane Ad- 
dams, John Dewey, Louis Brandeis, George 
Washington Carver, Henry Ford, Helen 
Keller, Will Rogers, Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Wendell L. 
Willkie. Though the book is now offered for 
readers at home, it was originally intended 
only for publication abroad. Choice of the 
seventeen men and women whose life-stories 
are told in it was decided through a poll of 
nominations for the most outstanding 
twentieth-century Americans taken by the 
East and West Association in their efforts 
“to increase mutual understanding between 
peoples of different nations.” 

Strikingly vivid and swift-moving, these 
tales of illustrious Americans offer a fresh 
approach to familiar subject matter. The 
author has so arranged these life stories that 
they form a colorful, coherent history of 


* Herman Hagedorn, Americans: A Book of Lives, 
New York: John Day Co., 1946. Pp. 392. 


twentieth-century America. Dry accounts 
have been transformed into witty, absorbing 
tales which, without seeming to preach, ex- 
alt courage, sportsmanship, energy, integ- 
rity, tolerance, unselfishness, patriotism— 
qualities essential in the leaders of a democ- 
racy. Through his dramatic presentation the 
author gives an epic quality to the splendid 
achievements of his twentieth-century 
giants; yet his frank admission of their 
weaknesses, failures, and sorrows supplies 
the element of pathos needed to make the 
subjects human as well as heroic. Such 
story-telling makes a lasting impression. 

In his Foreword the author states the na- 
ture and purpose of his book thus: “These 
are stories. They are not studies in psy- 
chology, nor essays in appraisal or criti- 
GS 6.04% They have been recorded here in 
the conviction that international anarchy 
can be overcome only by growth of inter- 
national understanding.” The author’s pur- 
pose doubtless accounts in part for the fact 
that his list of authorities? is short and fails 
to include sources which would be essential 
for a thorough appraisal of his subjects. 
While his observations are frequently con- 
cise and penetrating, his appraisals, par- 
ticularly those of statesmen, are often some- 
what superficial. 

Not intended for use as a textbook, 
Americans: A Book of Lives lacks the provoc- 
ative questions, hints for discussion, and 
suggested activities which teachers find 
helpful. For supplementary use it may be a 
valuable instrument for arousing interest in 
the lives of illustrious Americans. This in- 
terest, wisely guided, should stimulate much 
reading, thinking, and writing about these 
great men and women. Most important, 
there is the hope that such spirited tales 
may serve to perpetuate admiration for 
those qualities which have ever character- 
ized Americans at their best. 


ANNA SIMPSON 


Joun R. Bucutet ScHoor 
AKRON, OHIO 


2 Tbid., pp. 387 ff. 
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Ih Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The New World: The First Pictorial Report on 
America. Edited by STEFEN LoRant. Duell, 
Sloan. Pp. 280. $20. 


These paintings, never before published, are re- 
produced in full color, together with De Bry’s 
Virginia with twenty-three engravings and De Bry’s 
Life in Florida with forty-two plates after the paint- 
ings by Le Moyne. These unpublished paintings 
were the work of John White, whom Raleigh asked 
in 1585 to paint some pictures of the New World. 
Eighty thousand words of text with one hundred 
illustrations. Lorant is also the editor of Lincoln: His 
Life in Photographs, published recently. Fascinating 
Americana. Size 9” by 12”. 


Pavilion of Women. By Peart S. Buck. Day. Pp. 
316. $3.00. 


Pearl Buck has returned to the Chinese scene, but 
in this book most of the action takes place in a great 
house with a series of courts, the residence of four 
generations of a landed family with many more or 
less devoted servants who are practically slaves. 
Mme Wu dominates the family and the story. The 
book is a Literary Guild choice, and Wings prints an 
excellent short article by the author which tells “the 
story behind the story.”” Mme Wu, Pearl Buck says, 
is the eternal woman, who happens to be Chinese but 
is everywhere, in search of her own selfhood. Men, 
she says, are invariable. The Chinese have never 
believed that marriage is a personal affair. To them 
family and obligation to life come first. The reader is 
in danger of being swept along by a dislike or dis- 
approval of Mme Wu as an individual but may upon 
reflection, particularly if Pearl Buck’s “Story”’ is 
available, find wisdom in this study of an old and 
awakening China, of woman and her relation to man, 
of her craving for selfhood and individuality. 


Kaputt. By Curzio MALAPARTE. Dutton. $3.75. 


An Italian journalist, reported to be a former 
friend of Mussolini, was an early eyewitness to the 
brutalities practiced by the Germans in Europe. His 
bitterness seems to prove his loyalty to the Allies, 
and his accounts of suffering Europe are considered 
authentic. Powerful and compelling. One critic says 
that it should be read if we are ever to understand 
the spiritual shambles which is Europe. 
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Experiment in Rebellion. By Ciirrorp Dowpey. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 


By the author of Bugles Blow No More, a novel 
about Richmond during the Civil War. This novel of 
the same scene is straight history. There are accounts 
of Richmond under fire, slave markets, military 
strategy, diplomacy, discussions of the Confederate 
cabinet and of Jefferson Davis, etc. Little is omitted. 
However loyal his southern viewpoint, Dowdey is 
critical of disloyalty in the ranks and of southern 
leadership. Historically interesting. 


Balzac. By SteFaN Zwetc. Viking. Pp. 404. $3.75. 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice for December. 


An entertaining biography, with more stress 
upon the exuberance of the man than upon his work, 
of the novelist whose amorous and financial esca- 
pades during those years in which he was writing 
thrillers and famous novels amused and excited 
much of Europe. Illustrated with family likenesses. 


Keller’s Continental Revue. By WINIFRED BAMBRICK. 
Houghton. $2.75. 


A colorful emotional orgy is this story of the 
adventures of Kathia and Tania, and Peter whom 
they love, against the background of a lavish Euro- 
pean revue just before the war. Three hundred actors 
and actresses at work in their own uninhibited world. 
There is even a huge snake. Might not make good 
neighbors—but lots of fun to read about. 


Temptation. By JOHN PENN. Creative Age. $3.00. 


This story—not a pretty tale—is of a fatherless 
Hungarian village boy who learned from observation 
that he must fight and lie and steal to get all he 
wanted. He became a bellboy in a luxurious hotel 
and viewed a decadent Europe with a peasant’s bit- 
terness. Temptation was his daily fare. Sexy, tough, 
shocking, and convincing. 


Love: A Garland of Prose and Poetry. Edited by 
WALTER DE LA MARE: Morrow. $5.00. 


An anthology of more than seven hundred selec- 
tions in prose and verse, covering every phase of 
love. There is a lengthy introduction. A “Golden 
Treasury of Love,’’? Edward Wagenknecht calls it. 
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The Complete Poems and Stories of Edgar Allan Poe. 
2 vols. Edited by ArtHurR Hopson QuINN. 
Knopf. Pp. 1146. $10.00, boxed. 


A beautifully designed two-volume set. Twelve 
full-color illustrations and eight line drawings by E. 
McKnight are superb. Included are all of Poe’s tales 
and poems, with thirteen critical essays, a selection 
from “‘Marginalia,” and the ‘Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym of Nantucket.” Bibliographical notes 
by Edward H. O’Neill. 


On Being Fit To Live With: Sermons on Post-war 
Christianity. By HARRY EMERSON FospIck. 
Harper. Pp. 219. $2.00. 


Twenty-five sermons, all delivered during a two- 
and-one-half-year period, 1944-46. Dr. Fosdick 
never ceased to preach a practical triumphant re- 
ligion. The gist of the postwar problem, he says 
simply, is “being fit to live with’”—being fit to live 
with all peoples, all nations, and with one’s self. 


Edward Eggleston: Author of “The Hoosier School- 
master.” By WiILuIAM PEIRCE RANDEL. King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 319. $3.50. 


Mr. Randel calls Eggleston the first American to 
write successfully of the commonplace and drab 
realities of humble life. Speaking of his many inter- 
ests and his social crusades, the author says: “Dur- 
ing much of his life he was like a patrol probing for 
weak spots in enemy lines.”’ Always he was worn by 
visions of further obligations, but he never lacked 
courage and zeal for truth. This American biography 
(1837-1902) is an interesting addition to any library 
of Americana. 


Mark Twain: The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass. Edited by E. E. Letsy. University Press in 
Dallas. Pp. 76. $2.00. 


A group of ten letters printed by the New Orleans 
Daily Crescent in 1861. Although never acknowl- 
edged by Twain, the nom de plume of “Quintus 
Curtius Snodgrass” and some internal evidence indi- 
cate that he wrote these letters, several of which 
satirize military life and training. There is reason to 
believe that Clemens was in the Confederate service 
for a short time. 


Residence on Earth: And Other Poems. By PaBLo 
NerupA. Translated by ANGEL FLorEs. New 
Directions. Pp. 205. $3.50. 

Pablo Neruda of Chile is called by many critics 
the greatest poet writing in the Spanish language 
today. He has had an international career and was in 
Madrid during the civil war. English and Spanish 
texts appear on facing pages. 


Life Line to a Promised Land. By Tra A. Hrrscu- 
MANN. Vanguard. $2.75. 


The author was sent to Europe as special repre- 
sentative of the United States Department of State 


to save Jewish and other refugees in the Balkans. 
His headquarters were in Turkey. Without drama- 
tizing his experiences, he tells simply of what he saw 
and accomplished. 


The Plotters. By Joun Roy Carson. Dutton. $3.50. 


By the author of the much-discussed Under 
Cover. This book is an equally violent exposé of the 
plotters who now seek to pave the way for the 
Fascists. He traces the growth with facts and figures 
of organized and unorganized groups whom he dis- 
trusts—a miid word. Not pleasant reading but sig- 
nificant. Believe it or not. 


The Fair Field. By JouNn Moore. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75. 

A well-executed study of an English country 
town, 1913-44: of its slums, its scholars and ec- 
centrics, of the far too many and their loyal reaction 
to their country’s call for men. 


Land of the Dakotahs. By Bruce NELSON. University 
of Minnesota Press. $3.75. 


Hunters’ interest in the Dakota region, the pro- 
posed Missouri flood control, and the present vogue 
of American regionalism make this a timely book. 


The Best American Short Stories of 1946. Edited by 
Martua Fo.ey. Houghton. $2.75. 


Both new and established authors are repre- 
sented. An annual selection from well-known maga- 
zines. 


The Collected Writings of Ambrose Bierce. Introduc- 
tion by CiirTon Fapran. Citadel. $4.00. 


“In the Midst of Life,” “The Devil’s Diction- 
ary,”’ “Can Such Things Be,” “Fantastic Fables,” 
and others are included. There is an excellent biog- 
raphy. 


A Treasury of Laughter. Edited by Louis UNTER- 
MEYER. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 


Over a thousand pages of stories, poems, boners, 
epigrams, etc., gleaned from witty writers from 
Thackeray to Thurber and Dorothy Parker. Sure to 
please. Book-of-the-Month Club dividend. 


U.S.A. 3 vols. By Joun Dos Passos. Houghton. 
$10.00, boxed. 
A de luxe illustrated edition in three volumes of a 


classic written for another generation that faced dis- 
illusionment after a world war. 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By Rut 
Benepict. Houghton. $3.50. 


A penetrating study of the Japanese mind and 
culture, with emphasis upon some paradoxes of be- 
havior, particularly during the late war. , 
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The Mademoiselle Handbook. By MAryY HAMMAN and 
Epitors OF “MADEMOISELLE.’’ Whittlesey 
House. $2.00. 

Selections from Mademoiselle, helpful to career- 
minded young women. Dress, appearance, and 
grooming; office behavior; job-finding and _ job- 
holding; keeping a home going—all are discussed 
frankly. Illustrated. 


Thirty Stories. By KAy Boyte. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.50. 

These stories are the author’s own choice as her 
favorites. They have the unusual charm of theme 
and expression we expect of the author of Avalanche, 
A Frenchman Must Die, and Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 


The Best Plays of 1945-46. Edited by Burns 

MANTLE. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

The annual yearbook of the drama. Included are 
State of the Union, Dream Girl, Deep Are the Roots, 
The Magnificent Yankee, Home of the Brave, Born 
Yesterday, O Mistress Mine, Lute Song, Rugged Path, 
and Antigone. 


The Noble Voice. By MARK VAN DorEN. Holt. $3.00. 

Studies of ten great heroic poems in various liter- 
atures, beginning with the J/iad and ending with 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. In the Preface, Mr. Van 
Doren says Homer, Dante, and Chaucer are his 
heroes. 


Shakespeare Arranged for Modern Reading. Edited by 
FRANK W. CAcey and VAN H. CartTMELL. IIlus- 
trated by ROCKWELL KENT. $5.00. 

Included are all Shakespeare’s plays, the best 
of his sonnets, and abridgments of Venus and Adonis 
and The Rape of Lucrece. The intention is to leave 
celebrated lines intact and to omit abstruse and 
obsolete passages and allusions. Printing, binding, 
and illustrations are beautiful. 


Southern Exposure. By STELSON KENNEDY. Double- 
day. $3.00. 

This thirty-year-old southerner believes that his 
region has been exploited by a comparatively small 
group. He does not hesitate to condemn the men 
sent to Washington. This is an angry book, an in- 
dictment of well-organized southern interests. 
Provocative despite some faults. 


The Story of Jesus in the World’s Literature. Edited 
by EpwarD WAGENENECHT. Illustrated by Fritz 
KREDEL. Creative Age. Pp. 544. $5.00. 

Prose and poetry in which 177 well-known writers 
have expressed themselves on the life and influence 
of Christ. Arranged to give logical continuity. 


The Island. By Francis Brett Younc. Farrar, 
Straus. $3.50. 
The history of Great Britain in verse, from its 
first appearance out of the sea to Hitler’s attempted 
invasiongand the Battle of Britain. William Rose 


Benét calls it one of the big things that have come 
out of England in verse. By the author of They Seek 
a Country, White Ladies, etc. 


Art News Annual 1946-47. Edited by Starr oF 
“Art News.” Crown. Pp. 170. $2.50. 


Thirty-two plates in full color, one hundred 
etchings, drawings, and photographs. The Gardner 
collection of paintings is featured. There are beauti- 
fully illustrated articles on “Sports,” “Art as an 
Inspiration for Fashion,” etc. Size 9’ by 12”. 


In the Forests of the Night. By James Ripe -t. A. S. 
Barnes Co. $3.00. 


A spicy narrative of the adventures of two Eng- 
lishmen who with Leica cameras went into the 
jungles of Central Africa to take close-up pictures of 
the animals. Over one hundred photographs. There 
seems to be a demand for bird, big-game, and hunt- 
ing books, and this is a good one. 


A River Never Sleeps. By RoDERICK L. Hatc-BROWN. 
Morrow. $4.00. 


A chronicle of a fisherman’s life in British Co- 
lumbia, with stories about fishing in other north- 
western rivers and lakes and in some English 
streams. Illustrated. Good reading which satisfies a 
popular demand. 


Gauguin. American Studio. $7.50. 


A portfolio of colored woodcuts suitable for fram- 
ing. Plates are 13 by 17 inches. 


Walden. By Henry Davin Tuoreav. Edited by 
Epwin W. TEALE. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 


A handsome edition compiled by a great natu- 
ralist. The complete text of Walden, with lengthy 
introduction and interpretive comments on each 
chapter. One hundred and forty-two photographs. 


A History of Russian Art. By Cyrit W. E. Bunt. 
Studio. $5.00. 
Two thousand years, and two hundred illustra- 
tions, of Russian art in all its phases. 


Lake Champlain and Lake George. By FREDERIC F. 
VAN DE Water. “American Lakes Series.’ 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 381. $3.50. 


A history of this gateway from Canada to the 
United States from the earliest attempts of the 
Iroquois, French, British, and Americans to conquer 
the country to the present time. Thirty halftone 
illustrations. End maps. 


When I Was a Child: An Anthology. Edited by 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. Dutton. $4.00. 


Autobiographical memories of childhood by rep- 
resentative writers, including A. A. Milne, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, John Ruskin, Henry Adams, and 
others. Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 
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William Blake. American Studio. $10.00. 


A portfolio of nine 13” by 17’ reproductions of 
Paradise Lost illustrations now in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Finely printed, with color 
realistically reproduced. 


The Great Religions of the Modern World. Edited by 
Epwarp F. Fury. Princeton University Press. 
$3.75. 

A history and analysis of the great religions which 
may be contributing forces in preserving civilization. 

Written by representative authorities on each creed. 


Soldier Words. By Harcis WESTERFIELD. Bruce 
Humphries. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


Soldier poems by a veteran of World War II. 


Virgil. By F. J. H. Letters. Sheed & Ward. Pp. 162. 
$2.00. 


Essays on Virgil by an Australian scholar. De- 
signed for persons unfamiliar with the Latin lan- 
guage. 


Petrarch: Sonnets and Songs. Translated by ANNA 
Maria Italian-English ed. Pantheon. Pp. 
521. $5.00. 


Some 366 sonnets and odes translated by a young 
Italian poet who has also made translations of 
Horace, Catullus, and Michelangelo. 


Human Dignity and the Great Victorians. By 
BERNARD N. ScuHILunc. Published for Grinnell 
College by the Columbia University Press. Pp. 
246. $3.00. 


Two issues—the value of the individual and the 
unity of mankind—and what they meant to Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Carlyle, Kingsley, Arnold, Ruskin, 
and William Morris are here ably analyzed. 


Hardy, the Novelist. By Lorp Davin Ceci. Bobbs- 
Merrill. Pp. 235. $2.50. 


An interesting and enjoyable essay in criticism. 


The Selected Writings of John and John Quincy 
Adams. Edited with Introduction by ADRIENNE 
Kocw and Pepen. Knopf. Pp. 413. 
$4.50. 

Father and son, second and sixth presidents of 
the United States, as they and their respective times 
appear in their correspondence and other writings. 


The Visual Arts: A Survey. Oxford. Pp. 182. $3.00. 


The first of four reports presented by the Darting- 
ton Hall Trustees (England) on the visual arts, 
music, drama, and the factual film. Designed to give 
some account of the place of these arts in the British 
national life, their economic and administrative 
background, their social importance, and their value 
in education. 


Encyclopedia of Literature. Edited by Josern T. 
Sutpey. Philosophical Library. 2 vols. Pp. 1188. 
A collection of surveys of the literatures of the 
world, starting, alphabetically, with the Accadian 
(also known as the Assyro-Babylonian) and ending 
with the Yugoslav. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Audio-visual Methods in Teaching. By EvGAR DALE. 

Dryden Press. Pp. 546. $4.26. 

Especially valuable because the author does not 
ride his own horse too hard but rather discusses the 
value of audio-visual aids in relation to other and 
broader concepts of education and methods of teach- 
ing. Part I describes the theory underlying their use; 
Part II, the various types of materials; Part III, 
classroom applications in different subject-matter 
fields and the administration, evaluation, and 
preparation of materials. Two hundred illustrations. 


Secondary Education in the South. Edited by 
W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and 
ARNOLD K. Krnc. University of North Carolina 
Press. Pp. 269. $3.00. 

The story of the rise and development of the 
public high school in the South during the last forty 
years. Realistic, objective, and informative as to 
history, weaknesses, strengths, and problems—with 
significant implications not only for the South but 
for the nation as a whole. 


Education: America’s Magic. By RAymMonp M. 
Hucues and H. LANceELot. Iowa State 
Press. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

A good bird’s-eye view of the status of public edu- 
cation in each of our forty-eight states and of the 
vital educational problems of America, including 
interstate migration, the Negro’s relation to educa- 
tion, federal aid to economically handicapped states, 
and the education of women. There is also a com- 
parative chapter on education in other countries. 


Speech for the Classroom Teacher. By Dorotuy I. 
Mutcrave. Rev. ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 423. 
Designed for the teacher of English and for 

teachers in training. Discusses the elements of the 
teacher’s speech problems, speech mechanism, the 
scientific study of language, speech pathology, and 
the problems of oral interpretation, dramatics, so- 
cialized recitation, etc. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Junior English in Action. Books I and II by J. C. 
TRESSLER and MARGUERITE B. SHELMADINE; 
Book III by J. C. Tresster. 4th ed. Heath. 
Book I: pp. 402, $1.32; Book II: pp. 402, $1.36; 
Book III: pp. 466, $1.44. 

Increased emphasis is put upon speech improve- 
ment, grammar, and aural and visual needs. New 
and expanded illustrative material. 


PLAIN ENGLISH 
REVIEWS 


HIGH SCHOOL SHORT COURSES 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW and SENTENCE MASTERY are twelve 


weeks courses in fifty-four exercises and tests, providing a review of 
fundamental grammar and good English usage. 


REVIEW FOR MASTERY is a six weeks final check-up in twenty- 


four exercises and tests designed to prepare students for college en- 
trance requirements. 


All exercises and tests are keyed to the PLAIN ENGLISH HAND- 
BOOK-—a complete source to correct English. 


*LIST PRICE 
Cumulative Review, Grade. . . $ .40 
Sentence Mastery, //th Grade . . eee 40 
Plain English Handbook, Paper Bound Edition. . . . . .. . .28 
Plain English Handbook, Cloth Bound Edition. . . 1... .. .80 


*25% Discount, Transportation extra 
15% from West Coast Depositories, Transportation Extra 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Send for examination copy today! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 


| 


Stoddard Bailey Lewis McPherson 


Junior English One 


Junior English Two 
Junior English Three 


@ Teachers of wide classroom experience developed this 
course as a complete English program. Each of these books is 
independent in itself, teaching all facets of English; each of 
these books re-teaches major concepts of its predecessors. 
Every area of language is skillfully developed—oral and 
written composition, correct usage, vocabulary building, 
literature, language structure—all are interwoven to form a 
well-balanced program. Believing that students learn best 
when they are learning about things which interest them 
and which they recognize to be valuable, the authors have 
integrated language work with the activities of everyday 
living. They have provided real-life backgrounds in which 
language skills are developed, not for their own sake, but as 
necessary tools for communication; and they have shown 
relationships among English and other school subjects. For 
each text there is a self-contained and independent work- 
book, filled with functional exercises. 


American Book Company 


This is why the 


PERIODIC, 


Ten million readers 
of 


ENGLISH IN ACTION’ 


will make better citizens tomorrow: 


BECAUSE this series guides boys and girls to the 
best written and oral expression; develops mastery of 
speech, writing, reading, and listening; teaches grammar 
as a correct and effective aid to expression; prepares for 
daily life language activities. 


BECAUSE it stimulates boys and girls to think about 
the world today; explains the techniques of straight 
reasoning, offers a broad program of citizenship; devel- 
ops wholesome, attractive personalities; encourages self- 
criticism and self-appraisal; promotes cultural growth. 


BECAUSE it stresses learning by doing; offers exer- 
cises that foster the maturity, interests, and aptitudes of 
the individual, and provides sensibly for varying abili- 
ties. Teachers’ manuals, practice books, answer books 
available. 


*TRESSLER AND OTHERS English in Action Series: A 
Cumulative Program for Grades 3 through 12. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


